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For the Presbyterian. 


STANZAS. 


BY MINNIE. 


I love to live on this beautiful earth; 
Mid its rural scenes of joy and mirth 
My spirit loves to dweil; 
I love to roam over its meadows and plains, 
And list to the warblers’ melodious strains 
Resound through the woodland dell. 


Where the sweet roses in rich beauty bloom, 
And scatter to all their choicest perfuine, 

O! that is the spot I love! 
E’en while I gaze on these beautiful scenes, 
My spirit is wafied away in dreams, 

To a fadeless world above. 


The golden light of the great King of Day, 
Dispersing the darkness of night away, 
His radiance scattered afar; 
I love his beams, but still dearer to me 
The softened light at evening I see, 
Shed down by each twinkling star. 


O! sweet is the music of earth to me, 

The breeze gently rustling through the tall tree, 
The dirge on the ocean shore ; 

The murmuring brook, the whispering flower, 

The sighing wind through the leafy bower _ 
And the thunder’s mighty roar. — 


If then so beautiful this world of ours, 

With its withering leaves, and drooping flowers, 
How glorious beyond compare : 

Mast be that blest realm of uncaanging day, 

Where doubt and gloom are all chased away, 
In that world without a tear. 


LETTER FROM LAKE GEORGE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Charming Spot—Prospective Speculation— 
Historical Retrospect —Lessons of Nature— 


A 


Musing and Fishing—A Piscatory Discus- 


sion—The late Dr. Van Rensselaer — How to 
go. 
Lake Grorce, August lst, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—No scene combines more 
of the elements of the sublime and beautiful 
than a lake surrounded by mountains. It 
has been my good fortune to visit many 
such scenes in Europe and America; but, 
with the single exception of Lake Lucerne, 
I have seen none more charming than the 
one upon whose beauties I am now feasting 
my eye and heart. Others excel it, doubt- 
less, in some particular features. Wender- 
mere has its velvety lawns and its tasteful 
mansions peeping out from the shadow of 
old ancestral trees, and all the green glories 
with which genturies of cultivation have 
crowned the English landscape. The Scotch 
lakes, too, have peculiar attractions in the 
heather that covers the hills as with a car- 
pet, and still more, perhaps, in the air of 
romance which the genius of the great 
Wizard has thrown over the scene. But 
take it altogether, neither England nor 
Scotland can boast of such a lake as this. 
It may well be called by its old Indian 
name, Horicon, which signifies st/ver water. 
Among the hundreds of islands that sleep 
upon its crystal bosom, there are scores 
more beautiful than “Ellen’s Isle.” Amung 
these wooded and rocky shores there are in- 
numerable headlands, beautiful for situation. 
Every mountain side is clothed with forests, 
now green in their summer pride, and soon 
to glow in the inimitable splendours of the 
American autumn; while over all these 
stretches a sky indescribably blue and ethe- 
real, such as never canopied a British land- 
scape. This evening the full moon has 
risen from behind the mountain, and ob- 
scuring all the stars except the fiery Mars, 
her near attendant, is pouring down a flood 
of light which has converted the lake into 
molten silver. Here and there a boat floats 
in the mellow radiance, and now and again 
the voice of some glad singer wakes ‘‘the 
courteous echo from his mountain cell.”’ It 
is a sight worth a journey to the ends of the 
earth. He must be a fool or a very bad 
man who could look upon it without a quick- 
ened pulse. 7 
The time will no doubt come when these 
wooded mouatain slopes will be dotted over 
with the summer residences of our wealthy 
citizens. In these days a hundred or two 


- of miles is no great distance to go in search 


of rest and recreation from the wastin 
cares and pleasures of city life. Severa 
ntlemen from New York have set the 
hion by building cottages in this neigh- 
bourhood; and the old inhabitants are al- 
ready beginning to look with the keen eye 
of speculation to the time when the land 
which they or their fathers bought for five 
or ten dollars per acre, will be cut up into 
building lots and sold for a thousand per 
cent. advance. In order to hasten such a 
consummation, it is only necessary that the 
genius of some American Walter Scott 
should weave the legendery history of this 
region into such a poem as the “Lady of 
the Lake,” the influence of which is send- 
ing annual thousands of visitors to Loch 
Katrine. There are multitudes of people 
for whom nature in ther most beautiful forms 
has but little chatm, and history in its most 
thrilling relations but little potency, who 
ield at once to the power of romance. 
ow many have approached the spot where 
Rhoderick Dhu is said to have fallen in the 
deadly strife, or to the isle whence Ellen 
wens: er ber skiff in answer to the royal 
hunter’s horn, with an interest such as the 
scene itself and its veritable history: never 
could have awakened ! 


This lake and its surroundings possess 
abuadant materials for such poetry. Cooper 
has gathered and employed much of it in 
the “Last of the Mohegans.” But much 
more remains. In the French and Indian 
War, as well as in the Revolution, this 


region was the scene of several bloody 


battles. The ruins of three forts are still 
visible at the head of the lake. The Fort 
William Henry Hotel is built near. the site 
of the one that bore that name. These 
placid waters have been covered with hos- 
tile armaments. These mountain echoes, 
that repeat every sound so often and so 
distinctly, have been burdened with the 
roar of artillery mingled with the Indian 
war-whoop; and here, where gay crowds 
indulge in music and dancing, armies have 
contended in the imminent deadly breach. 
There is a little lake a mile or two from 
this place which is said to have been filled 
with the bodies of those who were slain 
in a fierce battle on its shore. Now it is 
covered with water-lilies, and sleeps peace- 
fully in the forest shade; but it will always 
be known by the significant name of 
“Bloody Pond.” 

Not many miles from here Miss McCrea 
was murdered by the savages to whose 
keeping her lover had committed her. 
It is a touching story which every school- 


boy knows. These, and many others, are 


interesting legends, and will become more 
so as they are mellowed and modified in 
the haze of years. 

But there are those who do not need the 
foreign aid of either poet or novelist to 
make these scenes attractive. 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms,” 


these grand old hills, with the shadows 
sleeping on their sides, these waters clear 
as the river which the wrapt apostle saw 
proceeding out of the throne of God and 
the Lamb, these n islets inlaying the 
surface like emeralds in a bed of chysolite, 
speak a language more sublime than poetry, 
and more faithful than history. The little 


boy who is my constant companion, and in | 


some res 
childish glee, and exclaims, with earnest 
emphasis, ‘‘Q! isn’t it beautiful!” He 
who has been converted, and become as a 
little child, will make the same exclama- 
tion, with an inward and still deeper em- 
phasis. Here he will sit in some shady 
spot, 
“ While from the sun and from the fragrant air 
Sweet influences tremble o’er his frame, __ 
_ And he with many feelings, many thoughts, 
« Makes up a meditative joy, and finds 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature.” 


If any reader sneers at this as sentimen- 
talism, I have only to say it is just such sen- 


| timentalism as Christ taught when he drew 


his exquisite lessons from the lilies of the 
field, and engrafted the great doctrines of 
providence and redemption upon the most 
familiar objects. There are those, indeed, 
who would cover up the cross of Christ with 
flowers, and bridge over the great gulf with 
lilies, and make the whole of salvation to 
consist in a sense of beauty. We have no 
sympathy with such infidel dreamers. But 
then, we will not suffer their folly to drive 
us from our blood-bought right to inherit 
the earth. He who makes Christ’s cross 
and throne the centre of his soul, may look 
forth from that centre, and his eye washed 
in tears of repentance, and his heart sprin- 
kled with atoning blood, may perceive and 
appropriate whatever is beautiful. The 
freedom that goes forth as a happy child 
among God’s works, is purchased for the 
Christian by the sacrifice of Calvary. The 
filial confidence which 


« Amid the varied fields of nature 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all,’” 


is breathed into the soul by the regenerating 


Spirit; and the faith which looks at the 
| things not seen and eternal, is the best guide 
| to the enjoyment of these temporal glories. 

Such are some of the many thoughts 
with which ‘“‘ make up a meditative joy” 
while rowing over the placid waters, or lying, 
as the Irish orator says, “under the shady 
shadow of an umbrageous tree,” or sitting, 
rod in hand, like patience on a‘ monument, 
waiting for a fish to bite. ‘‘ What!” ex- 
claims some tender-hearted reader, “ mingle 
your pious meditations with the cruel sport 
of fishing—and you a clergyman!” Uer- 
tainly, madam—why not? Let us reason 
the matter out of the Scriptures. I claim 
to be in the true apostolic succession; and 
hold that the example. of the original 
twelve is as good authority as their precepts. 
When Simon Peter said, “I go a fishing,”’ 
and the beloved John, with the others, an- 
swered, “‘We_.also go with thee,” as they 
rowed over the clear waters of Lake Gen- 
nessaret, (glittering, perhaps, with moon- 
light, for it was night,) do you not suppose 
they mingled sweet meditation and discourse 
-about-the crucified Saviour with the hours 
in which they caught nothing? Did it seem 

to them ‘unministerial or wicked to “go a 
fishing?’ Why should it to me? But 
“4s say they fished with a net. True. But 

ow did Peter fish when Christ said, ‘‘ Take 

a hook, and cast it into the sea?’ But you 
answer, This was done from necessity; the 
Saviour obtained money to pay tribute out 
of the mouth of the fish Peter caught with 
a hook. And do you meah to say that 

Christ’s miraculous power was so limited that 
he was under necessity to do what in itself 
‘is cruel, and therefore wrong, in order to 
supply his wants? His necessity in refer- 
ence to this matter was not half so great as 
that of a preacher whose jaded miad and 

body can recover tone only by exercise in 

the sun and air, and whose mental habits 
are so fixed that he cannot take such expo- 
sure and exercise without some object of 
pursuit. The experience of ministers from 
the days of Peter till now teaches that there 
is no such pursuit equal to fishing. The 

‘¢ Christian’s Great Interest,’’ which is the 

best book on religious experience ever writ- 

ten, was planned and composed nearly two 
centuries ago by Thomas Guthrie, while 
wading through the mountain streams of 

Scotland in search of trout. And he is but 

one of innumerable examples. All this talk 

against the cruelty of fishing is founded 
upon a total misapprehension. Fish have 
no nerves, and, therefore, little if any feel- 


ing. My own convictions on this point are | 


fully confirmed by Dr. Campbell, of Albany, 
who has staid at this house, and fished in 
the lake for twenty-five successive summers, 
and has been an able and successful fisher 
of men during all the time. He tells me 
that he has often known the same fish to be 
caught a second time within five minutes 
after being deeply wounded with the hook. 
If it had been hurt much in the first in- 
stance, it certainly would not have repeated 
the experiment so quickly. “ All flesh is 
not the same flesh; but there is one kind of 
flesh of men, and another of fishes.”? That 
which tortures the former kind produces no 
suffering in the latter. 


Cowper was a good man, and wrote sweet 
poetry; but much of the sympathy with the 
inferior animals, which is embalmed in his 
immortal lines, is entirely morbid. On 
such subjects I prefer the philosophy of 
Isaac Walton, to whom the reader is re- 
ferred for a more full discussion of the 
subject. 


Among those who have been accustomed 
to go into summer quarters at this Lake 
House was the late lamented Dr. Van 
Rensselaer. The boat in which he de- 
lighted to sail over these limpid waters is 
now moored close to the spot where I am 
writing. It seems almost impossible that 
the noble-hearted owner will visit these 
scenes no more. Truly blessed is his mem- 
ory. Now that he is gone to a better coun- 
try, every place with which his name is 
here associated, is hallowed in heart by 
those who knew him by the remembrance 
of his sterling virtues. May God give our 
beloved Church more such ministers! 


I will only add, in conclusion, that the 
access to this place from New York is easy. 
and pleasant. Taking the evening boat— 
(I need not say what splendid boats they 
are, and how majestic is the river they tra- 
verse, especially when the moon shines on 
it,) you arrive at Albany by daylight. From 
thence two hours by rail brings you to Mo- 
reau Station, where you take a seat in a 
genuine four-horse stage coach, or in a two- 
horse carriage if you prefer it, and in two 
hours more you are at the head of the lake. 
If you are fortunate enough to sit with the 
driver, you will enjoy some fine scenery, and 
pick up various items of information about 
the country. The American flag waves 
tag | over two large hotels: the one hav- 
ing all the quiet dignity of an old inhabi- 
tant, with its porches festooned with vines 
of twenty years’ growth, and its green lawn 
well shaded, stretching down to the water’s 
edge; the other a new comer, more glaring 
and demonstrative. Which you shall choose 
will depend upon the purpose for which you 
come to the lake. If you desire to be quiet, 
in comfortable, large rooms, with bed and 
board such as ought to satisfy any reasona- 
ble man, at reasonable charges, you will join 
the respectable company at the Old Lake 
House. But wherever you put up bring 
your overcoat with you. The air is clear 
and cool, the thermometer not rising above 
eighty at noon, and often falling to sixty 
morning and evening. Sleeping is a luxury 
here; and exercise in such an atmosphere 
gives hunger, which is the best savour for 

H. J. 


any meal. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
LATE BISHOP WILSON. 


He was a hero in the true sense of the 
word. He was not like David, a man of 
war. He never wielded the sword of the 
civil magistrate or military officer. But 
be was mighty in the Scriptures—a cham- 
pion for all that was good, and a fearless 
antagonist to all that was wrong in doctrine 
or practice. He had blown the silver trum- 
pet for many years in England, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with those veterans of 
the army of the living God—Wilberforce, 
Cecil, and Newton—when but a stripling. 
From St. Mary, Islington, he was removed to 
the position of Bishop of Calcutta in 1832. 
There he remained, a faithful watchman 
at his post, (except a short visit to Eng- 
land in 1846) until 1857, when he left the 
Church militant for the Church triumphant. 
He had a vast diocese, extending all over 
India, Ceylon, and the Straits of Malacca; 
but he endeavoured to visit it once in every 
four years. It was while the Bishop was 
on one of his visitations to Northern India, 
in 1840, that I first became acquainted 
with him. He spent the summer on the 
Simla Hills, where I was then stationed as 
a missionary. In person the Bishop was 
about five feet ten inches in height, and 
somewhat corpulent; his forehead was high 
and broad, his hair thin and gray, his eye 
black and sharp as a hawk’s, his nose aqui- 
line, his mouth compressed, and his com- 
plexion fair. His gait was energetic and 
dignified, but sometimes rather pompous. 
His temperament was warm, and his con- 
duct not always prudent, but his nature 
was generous and his heart large. He was 
Low-church, and strenuously opposed to 
Puseyism, but had strong preferences for 
Episcopacy and his own Church, and too 
often publicly ignored sister churches. In 
the pulpit be was always eloquent, and 
could bring more truth out of a text than 
any man [ ever heard. He used notes, 
written in short hand, but did not confine 
himself to them. When warmed up he 
would roll his manuscript into as sinall a 
space as-possible, and energetically cram it 
into his mitre, which he always carried 
into the pulpit with him, and set on the 
desk before him. With not more certainty 
does the thunder follow the vivid lightning 
than bursts of eloquence succeeded this 
gesture. His manner in the pulpit was 
frequently eccentric, and even grotesque. 
He would say all sorts of things in all sorts 
of ways. I once heard him commence his 
sermon by saying, ‘All men think they 
are religious; why the most of you have no 
more religion than the seats you sit on.” 
At another time he was describing the 


crucifixion of our Saviour, with overwhelm- 


ing pathos and power, and holding the 
audience entranced, when suddenly 
stopped and said, ‘ But there i§ no use in 
talking in this way to you; you do not 
understand it.” 

I heard him deliver his whole course 
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of lectures on the Colossians in Simla.- 


They were preached on Wednesday after- 
noons to crowded houses. They have 
since been published, but they are now 
a mere outline of what they were then. 
His object was to combat Popery and Pu- 
seyism, and he did it effectually. There 
were several of the chaplains of the Kast 
India Company attending his lectures, who 
were affected with Puseyism, and he told 
them from the pulpit he would ungown 
them if they ever preached Puseyism, or 
introduced their superstitions into their 
services. On one occasion, when he was 
lecturing, he heard a man galloping his 
horse along a road that passed close by the 
church windows, which were open. He 
paused until the man was within hearing, 
and then called out, “ The wicked are gal- 
loping to hell!’ Then,” said he, «TI in- 
tended that for that man who has galloped 
by the house of God. I wanted to puta 
thorn in his pillow. The jailor heard 


Paul and Silas singing praises, and that 


converted him.” He received a letter from 
a simple-minded German missionary, writ- 
ten in bad English, but in good gospel, 
and said to his private chaplain, «I will 
read this from the pulpit.” «QO no!’ 
said the chaplain; ‘it will make a laugh.” 
« But I will,” said the Bishop; and in the 
midst of his lecture drew it from his pocket, 
and relating to the congregation the con- 
versation he had with his chaplain about it, 
and his objections, read it aloud. « Well, 
really,’ said a young officer who was sitting 
close by me, “this is as good as the thea- 
tre.” 
He was very punctual in all his appoint- 
ments, even in little matters. He bad in- 


vited me to dine with him one day, and § 


thinking I had better be early than late, I 
arrived at his house a little before the time, 
and found bim taking a walk for exercise. 
He took out his watch and said, “Just ten 
minutes too soon, Mr. J » and re- 
sumed his walk. At the dinoner-table he 
was very polite and conversable. He ad- 
mired America—had a very dear friend 
there, the Bishop of the city of Ohio!— 
talked of Philadelphia, the capital of the 
United States !—and Jonathan Edwards as 
a great man, and the missionary Judson, 
whom he met in Burmah, and loved. In 
family worship he expounded the chapter 
he read with a great deal of unction, and 
in his prayer he prayed for our mission, 
‘¢Mr. and Mrs. J., and all the little J.’s.” 
He was a true missionary in heart, and did 
much for the welfare of the Hindus. He 
opposed all the measures of the East India 
government which favoured idolatry and 
maintained caste. He, however, never ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of the native 
language to enable him to preach to the 
heathen directly. He, on one occasion 
sitting on his elephant, at a mission station, 
attempted to speak to the Hindus in their 
own tongue; but he told them “they must 
not worship any God!’ He did much for 
the cause of e¥angelical religion in India, 
and his name will long be held in grateful 
remembrance by its inhabitants. When he 
acted ex cathedra, he showed but little 
consideration for dissenters. At our mis- 
sion stations he ignored our English preach- 
ing altogether, and all our church ordi- 
nances. He at one time called me to ac- 
count for marrying a couple who belonged 
to the Episcopal Church, and « wondered 
that, not being in holy orders, I would 
presume to do such a thing.” He wished 
to have the burial grounds for foreigners 
all put under the control of the clergy of his 
Church, and to have a wall between the 
graves of Churchmen and Dissenters ten 
feet beneath, and eight feet above the sur- 
face of the ground! These were some of 
his weak points. But he was only weak 


and bigotted when he acted the Bishop. | 


that which is good.” 


| He died a few months after the mutiny 


broke out, but the policy he introduced for 
furnishing foreigners with the means of 
grace in India, and evangelizing the Hin- 
dus, will long remain. He drew from 
government a princely salary ($30,000 per 
anoum), and all his travelling expenses 
paid. He lived in Bishops’ Palace, in 
great style, and when he travelled on his 
visitations was allowed a steamer and one 
hundred soldiers, as a body guard, by gov- 
eroment. He was a spiritual lord, and had 
a seat in the Council of India. He ranked 
above the Commander-in-chief of the Army. 
Such a salary and position were calculated 
to turn a stronger man’s head. The fault 
was in the system more than in the man. 
He was, however, liberal in his charities. 
He gave $50,000 at one time towards the 
building of a cathedral in Calcutta. He 
died in a good old age, after twenty-five 
years’ hard labour in India, and his works 
do follow him. J. M. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Prove All Things; Hold Fast to that 
which is Good. 


There are many persons in the Christian 
Church who are Christians because they 
have been brought up in the Christian 
faith; who believe the Bible to be a reve- 
lation from God, because from early child- 
hood they have been taught thus to be- 
lieve; or because their parents, before 
them, have believed; or, perchance, be- 
cause it is fashionable or respectable to 
believe. ‘heir faith is the result of just 
such circumstances as would have made 
them Mahommedans in Persia, Bhudists, if 
their lots had been cast in India, or disci- 
ples of Confucius, if they had been brought 
up in China. A faith like this, it is need- 
less to say, is but little better than infi- 
delity. True Christian faith must rest upon 
foundations very different from those upon 
which a Pagan faith is built. It must not 
be solely the result of education. It must 
not be an implicit reliance upon the word 
of parent or teacher, or preacher. It must 
not be athing of the heart alone. It must 
be the result both of prayer and of a candid, 
impartial examination of the evidences of 
Christianity. It must result, in part at 
least, from an exercise of the reason. We 
must be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us; not only a reason drawn from 
our own experience, from the effects which 
the truth has upon our own heart, but we 
must be able to give a reason which will 
satisfy the infidel, and which will silence 
the caviller. 

But true faith is not a product of the 
intellect alone. There are many persons 
who give an intellectual assent to the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, who, if 
asked if they believe the Bible, will answer 
in the affirmative, but who are yet destitute 
of all true, saving faith. Their faith is like 
the faith of devils, who, we are told, ‘be- 
lieve and tremble.” The truth has no 
effect upon their hearts and lives. They 
may be persons of great erudition. They 
may <be profound scholars. They may 
understand the gospel as well as it is possi- 
ble for man to comprehend it. They may 
be versed in all the schools of philosophy. 
They may be able to enumerate all the 
evidences upon which Christianity rests, 
and yet, notwithstanding all this, their 
hearts may be untouched by the Holy 
Spirit; they may not have that faith which 
is the “gift of God.” 

By far the smallest class of persons in 
every community are those who have both 
an intellectual and a spiritual perception of 
the truth. To study the evidences of Chris- 
tianity may be, for such persons, unneces- 
sary. But it is important that the young— 
those who believe without knowing why 
they believe—should have an external, ra- 


-tional foundation for their belief; that 


they should be stimulated to inquire of 
themselves, “ Why—upon what grounds— 
do I believe?” They should be taught 
‘to prove all things,” and to ‘hold fast 
K. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR HOPE. 


- Jesus Christ, which is our hope-—1 Tim. i. 1. 


_ Jesus Christ is our hope, because our 
hope rests on him. He is its foundation ; 
and as the foundation of hope, we must 
consider Christ in his character as Media- 
tor—Christ in his person and character— 
not as a man of sorrows only, suffering in 
our stéad, but as God manifest in the flesh, 
whose dignity and worth give infinite value 
to what he did and suffered for us. A solid 
hope in Christ there cannot be apart from 
faith in his divinity, as this is essential to 
the sufficiency and the efficacy of his atone- 
ment, and even to its reality. 

As the foundation of hope, we must also 
consider Christ in his offices, Prophet, Priest, 
and King. These offices meet our necessi- 
ties as sinners, and cure .the threefold 
misery of our condition—ignorance, guilt, 
and bondage. Were he not a Prophet, 
he could not instruct us, as he now does, 
by his word and Spirit. Were he not a 
Priest, he could not have offered himself a 
sacrifice for our sins, nor could he:bave in- 
terceded for us, as he now does in heaven. 
Were he not a King, he could not have set 
us free from bondage to Satan, nor could 
he restrain and conquer his and our ene- 
mies. No well-founded hope in Christ can 
there be without a recognition of his offices; 
for it is in the execution of these offices 
that he redeems and saves his people. 

Hence, as the foundation of hope, we 
must also consider Christ in his work. His 
work is the redemption and salvation of his 
people. This is what he undertook; and 
this is the work which, as our Redeemer, 
he is accomplishing in his offices of Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King. Look at this 
work: as a Prophet, he has made a perfect 
revelation of the will of God in the Scrip- 
tures of truth, and this he continues to illus- 
trate and apply by his providence, by his’ 
servants, and by his Spirit. And this reve- 
lation is so complete that no other is to be 
expected; nor can we hope to learn the 
Divine will except by the study of it in con- 
nection with the observation of his provi- 
dence, and humble prayer. ll other in- 
sight into the future and invisible is but 
pretension, or a delusion of thedevil. What 
we cannot learn of the Divine will from 
Christ as our Prophet, we can learn no 
where. The way of salvation is clearly 
made known in the written word; and as 
to other matters, we must consult the word, 
watch providence, use our judgment, seek 
intelligence, and pray. As a Priest, Christ 
has made an atonement for sin which meets 
the demands of justice, and opens the door 


of hope tothe perishing; and having arisen 
from the dead, he has ascended into heaven, 
where he ever liveth to make intercession. 
His suffering, sacrificing work is done ; his 
interceding work is carried on continually 
within the vail, for if any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father; and by his 
intercession he procures those gifts of the 
Spirit which are essential to carry on his 
designs of mercy in the world. Asa King, 
he orders all things for the good of his 
Church, and will bring all to bow to his 
authority, either as willing subjects, or as 
subdued and conquered enemies, who must 
feel the dreadful inflictions of his justice. 
No well-founded hope in Christ can there 
be which does not recognize his work, and 
rest upon and confide in it. 

Again, as the foundation of hope, we 
must consider Christ in his invitations and 
promises, Having suffered for our sins, the 
just for the ubjust, he invites us to come 
unto God through him; and he promises to 
receive them that do come, to forgive them 
and save them. And there can be no hope 
in Christ while these invitations and these 
promises are disregarded. ln Christ Jesus 
the invitations are full and free; in him 
the promises are yea and amen; and to 
hope in Christ, we must accept the one and 
rely upon the other, as it is only thus that 
he can, of God, be made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption. | 

In a word, as the foundation of hope, we 
must consider Christ in all his perfections 
and all his relations—in all his fulness and 
all his sufficiency—in all the mystery of bis 
wonderful person, and in all his offices—in 
all his doings and all his sayings—in all 
his sufferings and all his glory, just as he 
is revealed to us in the Scriptures, and 
offered to us and pressed on our acceptance ; 
as the one who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our justifica- 
tion, and who is able to save them unto the 
uttermost which come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. This is the foundation of our hope— 
Christ himself—Christ in his person, his 
character, his offices, his work, his invitations 
and promises, as he is revealed and offered 
in the Scriptures—Christ, in bis relation to 
| us and his work for us; and hence it is 
hope, not in ourselves, not in the law, not 
in our works, not in the mercy of God 
apart from his justice, but hope in Christ, 
who is the Lord our righteousness, fur the 
Lord Jesus Christ is our hope. Reader, is 
Christ your hope? Do you believe in him? 
Do you rest on him? Is he your hope? 

W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Messrs. Editors—Your paper of June 16th 
last has an editorial article upon the subject 
of dismission from church membership. This 

uestion of dismission is not, I apprehend, as 
ully understood by the lay members of the 
Church as it should be. Your remarks were 
so judicious that Iam encouraged to come to 
you for some information, and thereby furnish 
our readers with the information desired. 
oes the term “ general letter,” mean a letter 
dismissing a member without specifying the 
particular church to which he or she is dis- 
missed? Does it mean the same as “ dismis- 
sion indefinite,” as found in Baird’s Digest, 
page 60, section 19?° Will you be good enough 
| to give your views upon this subject, and 
oblige your readers and an INQUIRER. 

It has been the custom in many of our 
church sessions, under peculiar circum- 
stances, to dismiss members without a speci- 
fication of churches to which dismissed; and 
the practice has been countenanced by the 
General Assembly. It might be called a 
choice of evils enforced by necessity. In 
ordinary cases it should never be done. It 
so happens, however, that persons often 
emigrate from one section of country to 
another at a distadce,; without being able 
to determine what will be their future loca- 
tion. They consider it orderly to ask for 
certificates of dismission, and these must 
either be withheld or expressed in general 
terms, testifying to Christian character, 
and recommending to any church within 
the bounds of which their lot may be cast. 
Such certificates are often received from 
Scotland and Ireland, and in like manner 
they are given where the removing member 
does not know into the neighbourhood of 
what church he may go. Unhappily such 
certificates are, in many cases, never pre- 
sented by the individuals receiving them, 
but they may operate as a check on those 
who would otherwise go without any certifi- 
cate at all. It is an evil in both cases, as 
persons so disposed may thus cast off their 
church relations and wander hopelessly in 
the wilderness. There seems, however, to 
be no remedy for it. People will remove 
to distant places, and whether they have no 
certificates, dismissions indefinite, or good 
and specific certificates, the police of the 
Church is so imperfect, that their future 
connections may never be known. It is 
the duty of church sessions to take some 
pains in ascertaining the future relations of 
their dismissed members, and to be particu- 
lar in giving general certificates only in 
cases of absolute necessity. As to tne 
duty of church members, it is clearly obli- 
gatory that they should never leave a par- 
ticular church without asking a certificate; 
and this they should not only conscien- 
tiously use, but, if practicable, inform the 
session dismissing them with what church 
they have united.— Eds. Presb. 


CALVIN. 4 


An early number of the London Chris- 
tian Observer mentions the agency of Cal- 
vin in shaping the liturgy of the Church of 
England. It appears that the first liturgy 
of King Edward contained the following as 
the close of the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church, ‘‘We commend to thy 
mercy, O Lord! all other thy servants whic 
are departed from us with the sign of faith, 
and now rest in the sleep of peace; grant 
unto them, we beseech thee, thy mercy and 
everlasting peace.” Calvin rightly thought 
» prayers for the dead to be unscriptural, and 
in his letter to the Duke of Somerset, he 
objected to the passage just quoted. ‘Such 
was ‘“‘the deference paid to his authority, 
that in the second liturgy of Edward, the 
last clause of the prayer for the whole state 
of Christ’s CEurch was altered to its present 
form.” 

It appears, also, that the Anglican Church 
is indebted to the great Genevan Reformer 
for much of the existing simplicity in its 
ceremonies. A learned and ingenious ad- 
versary of Calvinism, Heylin, has this re- 
mark in his History of Presbyterianism 


‘ 


iscontinued, and the second superinduced 

upon it, to give satisfaction unto Calvin’s 
cavils, the curiosities of some, and the 
mistakes of others of his friends and fol- 
lowers. 


Book V., chap. vi): ‘‘ The first liturgy was 


| 


constantly. 


ADVICE TO PREACHERS. 


FROM AN ANCIENT LETTER. 
Ecclesiastes xii. 8-11. 


‘‘ And moreover because the preacher 
was wise, he still taught the. people know- 
ledge.” His object is to instruct others, 
and of course he must know something 
himself. A neophite, an ignoramus, can 
never be a successful preacher. In order 
to do this, he must be studious, observing, 
diligent. ¢‘Yea; he gave good heed, and 
sought out, and set in order many pro- 
verbs.” But it must be the truth which 
he preaches, and nothing but the truth; 
for nothing else will God bless, and where 
else mzy he be sure he has the truth but in 
the divine oarcles? : 

Let him “preach the. word.” Still he 
may do it with all good taste, polish, and 
sound discretion. “The preacher sought 
to find out acceptable words.” If he 
writes, if he reads, and reflects much in 
order to this, it will not be amiss. He 
may never say, “I care not what I preach, 
provided it be truth; or whether it commend 
itself to good taste or not.” A vulgar 
preacher is the last who should be seen in 
the sacred desk. 

And now, let his constant aim be at 
effect—at some one good and enduring 
effect, in every sermon. ‘The words of 
the wise are,as goads, and as nails, fas- 
tened by the masters of assemblies, which 
are given from one shepherd.” I was 
not sure for some time that I understood 
this. I knew, indeed, what a goad was—an 
instrament to prick oxen with—/(see Acts 


ix. 5)—and how desirable it is to have a | 


sermon sharp-pointed. A nail is a familiar 
object also, and here the object is to have 
the nail clinched, and so remain. 

But how is this to be done, and when 
may we hope for it? I would say in the 
first place, always have a nail, or a main 
point, in a sermon; and then drive at it 
The builder does not more 
than hammer one nail at a strike. The 
preacher who runs over all the Bible for 
an old text, or preaches a whole system of 
theology on any one, or who never touches 
his text; or, having only exhausted it, 
thinks it necessary, in the improvement, to 
go over it again—will never fasten any 
thing; he strikes at too many aoails at 
once. ‘Let the text preach,” said a 
teacher, ‘and there stop.” 

This is done ‘by the masters of assem- 
blies,”’ as I understand it, by the preachers, 
prophets, apostles, or other authorized dis- 
pensers of the word; and these may now 
hope for success, because all their instruc- 
tion ‘is from one Shepherd.” Christ is 
the only supreme Teacher. He is the great 
Shepherd, and the office of a shepherd is 
to feed and to rule. 

Such a nail will stick; such preaching 
will be successful; we have seen it illus- 
trated. What a wise speech was that of 
the town-clerk, which quelled the mob at 
Ephesus! (see Acts xix. 35.) It was not 
because it was long or eloquent, but it was 
the right word at the right place; and it 
terminated a wordy war which had been 
raging for two hours, and for reasons none 
could explain. 

It reminds one of a like scene described 
by an ancient poet—a mob quelled by a fit- 
ting speech from one wise man— 

“Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum 
quem, 
Conspexere, silent; arrectisque auribug adstant; 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.”’ 


—Virg. Zniad, L. I. l, 151, 


Anecdote of a Western Pioneer. 

A very pious, yet rather eccentric man, a 
Mr. P , was remarkable for his trust in 
God in all the affairs in this life, and hisstrong 
leaning to the Puritan sentiment, particular 
faith in prayer. Some circumstances in 
the life of this man would seem to prove 
that in special and rare cases the particular 
mercies sought for may be ini 


On removing from his native country | 


to the West, Mr. P and some others 
made a purchase of land, and paid the mo- 
ney. It was soon discovered that the seller 
was not the owner, and consequently the 
title was worthless, and the money lost. 
Mr. P "3 loss was greater than he could 
well bear. The other purchasers had re- 
course to law, and advised him also to 
‘‘employ counsel.” ‘TI have read in the 
Bible of a wonderful Counsellor,” was the 
faint reply, and my application shall be to 
him.”” He thereupon made it a matter of 
earnest and repeated prayer—not, we pre- 
sume for a specific restitution of the money, 
but that by some providential interference 
this serious loss might be made up to him, 
or that he might be duly reconciled to it, 
and eventually none the worse for it. The 
prospect of a specific answer was very small, 
for the man who had obtained the money 
had absconded both from the neighbourhood 
and from his family. But as Mr. P 
was passing near this man’s house some 
time after, a child, running up to him, 
begged him to come in. As he did so, the 
wife handed him the identical bag, which 
contained the identical dollars, explaining 
the strange action in these words: 

‘“When my husband went away he charged 
me to give this money to you; for, said he, 
‘T’m afraid that man-will pray me to death.’”’ 

Thus Mr. P 3 wish was gained; the 
others, it is said, never got any thing. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S TRUST. 


Let us never forget that we are in the 
hands of God. Duties belong to us, events 
to him. No doctrine is more generally 
taught, none more imperfectly believed. 
While poetry and philosophy, reason and 
religion, unite to bid us, after a faithful 
fulfilment of obligation, repose in the arms 
of the ‘‘ Divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will,” we are prone to fret 


/and chafe; to cry and sigh about what is— 


to tremble and stand aghast at what is to 
come. The folly of this course is as won- 
derful as its impiety. We heard of a man 
who thought he was made of glass, and was 
afraid to have any one approach him lest he 
should be broken. We once saw a man 
who supposed that the affairs of the uni- 
verse were in his care, poor fellow! He 
had not a moment’s peace. He had sent 
too much rain here, and too much wind 
there; he slumbered too lang for Jupiter, 
who had left his orbit during his nap, and 
woke up with too sudden a jerk for the 
rings of Saturn, that were snapped by his 
rude violence. He was in a lunatic asylum, 
but there are many like him who are not. 
Jeremy Taylor, with his usual richness of 
style, thus discourses of such:—‘“I have 
seen young and unskilful persons sitting in 
a small boat when every little wave sporting 
about the sides of the vessel, and every mo- 
tion of the barge seemed a danger, and 
made them cling fast to their fellows; and 
yet all the while they were as safe as if 
they sat under a tree, while a gentle wind 
shook the leaves into a refreshment and 
cooling shade; and the unskilful and inex- 

rienced Christian shrieks out whenever 

is vessel shakes, thinking it always a dan- 
ger that the watery pavement is not stable 
and resident like a rock; and yet all his 
danger is in himself, none at all from with- 


[out, for he is indeed moving upon the 
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| waters, but fastened toa rock. Faith is his 


foundation, and hope his anchor, and death 
his harbour, and Christ his pilot, and heaven 
his country; and all the evils of poverty and 
affronts, of tribunals and evil judges, of 
fears and sadder apprehensions, are but 
like the loud wind blowing from the right 
point—they make a noise and drive faster to 
the harbour; and if we do not leave the ship 
and leap into the sea, (quit the interests of 
religion and run to the securities of the 
world,) cut our cables and dissolve our 
hopes, gtow impatient and hug a wave, and 
die in its embraces, we are as safe at sea— 
safer in a storm which God sends us than 
in a calm when we are befriended by the 
world.” These remarks are applicable not 
merely to such as are apprehensive for their 
personal safety and salvation, but to those 
also who are distressed on account of the 
|Church. ‘“Zion’s ship is going to destruc- 
tion.” Why? ‘Because of the storm 
blowing upon her.” Christ is in the ves 
sel; pull the rope assigned you; lie down 
to sleep when your turn comes; you will 
find a great calm in due time. ° 


— 


An Indian Missionary Incident. 


A correspondent of the London Watch- 
man in Madras relates an instance of the 
success of his own labours in Royapettah, 
in the person of Ramaswamy, who was suf- 
fering from a paralytic stroke. Thirty 
years ago the Wesleyan missionaries had 
given him several portions of the Christian 
Scriptures. ‘‘ Here,” said he to his son, 
‘‘bring me the Bible.” He said he had 
beenga student of the holy book ever since 
he first received a copy. He shrank from 
an open confession. He was not ashamed 
_of his Bible or of his faith; he read the one 
and avowed the other before neighbours and 
friends. It was baptism he dreaded. He 
might be a speculative Christian, and his 
most bigotted relative would tolerate him; 
but once ceremonially a Christian, and not 
a solitary acquaintance would be left him. 
He shunned missionaries that he might 
never hear of baptism. But his mind was 
now made up to receive the Lord as he was 
commanded to do. “ But,’’ added he, ‘my 
baptism shall be as public as possible. [ 
will~have all my friends present, and the 
ceremony shall take place in your chapel. 
My son wishes to be baptized also, and I 
have spoken to my wife about the necessity 
of joining us. I have said to the Lord Je- 
sus,” continued he, with great animation, 
‘if thou wilt carry me over to that chapel, 
and allow me to stand up and confess thy 
name before all, thou mayest then bring me 
back to my bed and do what thou wilt with 
me!’ But the next day he became worse. 
He thought it would be dangerous to risk 
further delay, and begged a private baptism 
in the house, which took place accordingly. 
Ramaswamy’s end approached, and the mo- 
ment he expired the family determined to 
inter the body with the ceremonials of hea- 
thenism. 

The missionary’s first step was an appli- 
cation to the magistrate of Royapettah. He 
dare not lend a single policeman. Colonel 
Boulderson, the Commissioner of. Police, 
also declined to have any thing to do with 
the matter. The missionary and his col- 
league went, at all risks, and told the mob 
they had no power to dispute the body, but 
wished to address them before they convey- 
ed it away. They prepared a place out of 
the sun, and one of the two related the con- 
version and baptism of Ramaswamy, and 
called for the son of the deceased to confirm 
all he had said. The young man came for- 
ward—but his countenance plainly showed 
he had been drugged—and he deliber- 
ately denied all that he had been stating 
The other witness, however, was there, and 
the people believed what had been said. 
One man cried out, “Well! you have got 
Ramaswamy’s soul; be contented, and leave 
his poor body with us! Go home and pray 
for his soul!” 


PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 


Dr. Duff, in a recent letter from Calcutta 
to the Convener of the Free Church Foreign 
Missions Committee, thus eloquently appeals 
for prayer for missions at the present time 
of unexampled promise and need. 

‘< My own firm persuasion is, that whether 
we, the weary, toiling pioneers, ploughers, 
and sowers, shall be privileged to reap or 
not, the reaping of a great harvest will yet 
be realized. Perhaps when the bones of 
those who are now sowing in tears shall be 
rotting in the dust, something like justice 
may be done totheir principles and motives, 
their faith and perseverance, by those who 
shall then be reaping with joy, and gather- 
ing in the great world harvest of redeemed 
souls. In the face of myriads daily perish- 
ing, and in the face of myriads instanta- 
neously saved, under the mighty outpouring 
of the Spirit of grace, I feel no disposition 
to enter into argument, discussion, or con- 
troversy with any one. Still my impulses 
and tendencies are to labour on amid sun- 
shine and storm, to leave all to God, to pray 
without ceasing that the Spirit may be 
poured out on Scotland, England, India, and 
all lands, in the full assurance that such 
outpouring would soon settle all controver- 
sies, put an end to all theorizings about 
modes and methods, and other immaterial 
details, and give us all so much to do with 
alarmed, convicted, and converted souls, as 
to leave no head, no heart, no spirit, no life 
for any thing else. Yes, I do devoutly de- 
clare that a great, wide-spread, universal 
revival would be the instantaneous and all- 
satisfying solution of all our difficulties at 
home and abroad! O, then, for such a re- 
vival! How long, Lord, how long? When 
wilt Thou rend thy heavens and come down ? 
When will the stream descend? These, 
and such like, are our daily aspirations. 
We are like the hart, thirsting, panting, 
praying for the water-brooks. We feel in- 
tensely that it is not argument, or discus- 
sion, or controversy, that will ever win or 
convert a single soul to God; that it is the 
Spirit’s grace which alone can effectuate 
this; and it is in answer to believing, per- 
severing, importunate prayer, that the Spirit 
usually descends with his awakening, con- 
victing, and converting influences. Our 
weapon, therefore, is more than ever the 
Word of God, and the arm that wields it, 
prayer. 

‘‘ Surrounded as we are by the bristling 
fences and the frowning bulwarks of a three 
thousand years’ old heathenism, we crave 
the sympathies and the prayers of our breth- 
ren in more highly favoured lands. Pain- 
fully familiar as we are with the ‘hope 
deferred’ which ‘maketh the heart sick,’ 
we often feel faint; very faint; yet, through 
God’s grace, however faint, we have ever 
found ourselves still ‘ pursuing,’ still hold- 
ing on, with our face resolutely towards the 
enemy, whether confronting us in open 
battle, or merely evading the —_ edge of 
the sword of the Spirit, by timely flight. 
Our motto has ever been ‘Oaward! on- 
ward!’ no matter what might be the Red 
Sea of difficulties ahead of us. But O, as 
men—men of like feelings and infirmities 
as others—it would tend to cheer and 
hearten us did we find ourselves encom- 

d with sympathies and the prayers of 
brethren ata distance. Not that God has 
ever left us without some witness or mani- 
festation of His favour; we have had our 
own share of spiritual success, a goodly 


number of souls, from first to last, have been 
converted to God. For this we feel deeply 
grateful. But we long for thousands, yea, 
tens of thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, and millions. Will the Church at 
fiome, if wearied of giving its moneys, assist 
us by a united, mighty ) bee and army of 

prayers ?”” | 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 


For the acquirement of a saving and spi- 
ritual knowledge of the gospel you are, on 
the one hand, to put forth all your ordivary 
powers, in the very same way that you do 
for the acquirement of knowledge in any of 
the ordinary branches of human learning. . 
But in the act of doing so, you, on the other 
hand, are to proceed on a profound impres- 
sion of the utter fruitlessness of all your 
endeavours, unless God meet them by the 
manifestations of his Spirit. In other words, 
you are to read your Bible, and to bring the 
faculties of attention, and understanding, 
and memory to the exercise, just as strenu- 
ously as if these, and these alone, could 
conduct you to the light after which you 
are aspiring. But you are at the same time 
to pray as earnestly fur this object as if God 
accomplished it without your exertions at 
all, instead of accomplishing it in the wa 
he actually does, by your exertions. It is 
when your eyes are turned toward the book 
of God’s testimony, and not when your eyes 
are turned away from it, that he fulfils upon 
you the petition of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Lord, do 
thou open mine eyes, that I may behold the 
wondrous things contained in thy law.’ 
You are not to exercise your faculties in 
searching after truth without prayer, else 
God will withhold from you his illuminating 
influences. And you are not to pray for. 
truth without exercising your faculties, else 
God will reject your prayers, as the mockery 
of a hypocrite.— Chalmers. 


A SECTARIAN. 


Did you ever see one? If so, you ought 
to describe him accurately, that people ma 
have correct and definite views of his quali- 
ties and attributes. I have been consulting 
the dictionaries for his definition. But 
Worcester and Webster are so general in 
their descriptions that I am still in the fog. 
Who is the sectarian? What is sectarian- 
ism? Really, I wish every body knew. 
I have observed the following things:— 
(a) That the word sectarian is often applied 
as a term of reproach; (b) that some people 
are very suspicious that others are sectarian ; 
(c) that nobody is willing to be considered 
sectarian. Hence I conclude that a secta- 
rian is a dangerous and dishonest man. 

In its religious applications I conjecture 
that the word is designed to describe those 
men who are devoted to the ends of their 
own sect rather than the promotion of the 
cause of Christ. Sectarian measures are 
those which are designed to advance the 
welfare of the party, as such, rather than 
the salvation of souls. Having this idea of 
what it is to be sectarian, I have observed 
again the following things, viz :—(a) That 
when men are endeavouring to establish a 
new sect, they are very apt to accuse all 
other classes of people of sectarianism; 
(b) that the strongest sectarians are habitu- 
ally talking of sectarianism, and denouncing 
it most soundly; (c) that when a body of 
men are about to do a sectarian thing, they 
are commonly very careful to aver that they 
are influenced by no sectarian motives; 
(d) that sectarians often endeavour to turn 
attention from their own wrong, by their 
outcry against the sectarianism of others. 

After all my reflections on the subject, I 
am led to the following conclusions : 

1. That the sectarian is a mistaken man, 
and his greatest mistake is in his estimate 
of himself. 

2. That sectarianism isa beam in a man’s 
eye, which renders him peculiarly quick to 
discover the motesin other people’s eyes. — 

3. That the sectarianism which many de- 
nounce so loudly is but the reflection of 


| what is in themselves. 


4. That as the eye cannot see itself, or 
discover its own defects, men commonly 
fail to discern sectarianism in themselves, — 
and so there is great danger that any of us 
may allow our own innocent preferences to 
degenerate into sectarian prejudices. 

Whatever others may do, let us shun this 
danger.— Central Christian Herald. 


THE SABBATH. 


This is the loveliest, brightest day of the 
week to a spiritual mind. These rests re- 
fresh the soul in God that finds nothing but 
turmoil in the creature. Should not this 
day be welcome to the soul, that sets it free 
to: mind its own business, which has other 
days to attend to the business of its ae, 
the body? And these are a certain pledge 
to it of that expected freedom when it shall 
enter on an eternal Sabbath, and rest in 
him for ever who is the only rest of the | 
soul. 


THE PRECIOUSNESS OF FAIT 


Precious, indeed, is that faith that leans 
upon God in adversity, that goes to Jesus 
in trial, and that repairs to the Spirit in 
sorrow. Precious faith, that findsa promise 
for every condition, a helper in every emer- 
gency, a soother for every sorrow—that can 
hope against hope, taste a sweet disguised 
in every bitter, and see a bright light veiled 
by each dark cloud. This is the true gold 
that procures all blessings, and enriches its 

ssor with all good. He that has faith 
in God has every desire of his heart ful- 
filled. He can dive into the treasures of 
God’s word and say, | 

‘¢ All these are mine, for 
Father’s epistles of love.” 

He can turn to the Redeemer’s fulness 
and exclaim, 

‘‘It pleased the Father that all this ful- 
ness of grace, and truth, and love, should 
dwell in Jesus for me.” 

He can repair to the throne of grace and 
say, 
“i Here I am permitted to draw near to 
God, burdened with sin, laden with want, 
oppressed with trial, assailed by temptation, 
crushed with sorrow, casting, by an act of 
faith, all my care upon him.” 

Is it not that precious faith that enriches 
my poverty, that dignifies my meanness, 
that guides my perplexities, that cheers my 
loveliness, that calms my grief, that defeats 
my foes, that paints a bow upon every cloud, 
and that brings all heaven into wy soul? 
Yes, such is the fruit of that faith of which 
God is the giver, the Spirit the author, 
Christ the object, and a poor, empty, un- 
worthy soul the happy possessor.—Dr. 
Winslow. 


they are my 


PRAYER. 


As every sacrifice was to be seasoned with 
salt, so is every mercy to be sanctified by 
prayer. As gold sometimes is laid, not only 
on cloth and silk, but also upon silver, so 
prayer is the golden duty that must be laid, 
not only upon all our natural and civil ac- 
tions, as eating, drinking, buying and sell- 
ing, but also upon our silver duties, upoa 
all our most religious and spiritual perform- 
ances. ‘Prayer moves the hand that moves 
the universe.” 
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Tue TaxorogicaL SEMINARIES.—The 
course of stady in all our Theological Semi- 
paries will soon be resumed. Princeton 
wi on on Thursday, September 6th, 
rete expected chet the Rev. C. W. 
‘Hodge ‘will assume the chair to which he 
‘was elected by the last General Assembly. 

e. Western Theological Seminary at Al- 
Jegheny City, will open September 10th, 
swith the addition of the Rev. William M. 
{Pexton, D.D., to the Professorial corps. 
The Seminary of the North-west at Chicago, 


Illinois, will. open-on Monday, September 


3d. From the other three we have no in- 
formation as to the time when their ses- 
sions commence. We trust they may all 
be largely blessed by the Great Head of the 
Church. 


- 


Returnep.—The Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, D.D., of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
George H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
reached home in the steamer Adriatic last 
Saturday, the 11th inst., after a four 
months’ tour and labours in Great Britain. 
Dr. Murray occupied his pulpit on last 
Sabbath, and in the evening gave an inter- 
esting account of the wonderful changes 
that have taken place within the last 
few years in Ireland and Wales. He has 
visited different portions of Ireland and 
Wales, where a most remarkable work of 
grace has been and still is going on. The 
excitement of the great revival in Ireland 
has to a considerable degree passed away, 
but the good work is still in progress. 
Great hey wonderful changes have taken 
place in the moral and religious condition 
of the people. 


Arp ror SyriA.—A meeting was held 
at the Tract House, New York, last Mon- 
day, to consider the subject of the massa- 
cres in Syria, and to devise measures for 
relieving the wants of the sufferers. In- 
teresting remarks were made by Dr. Be- 
thune, Dr. Baird, and others, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare an appeal 
to the public, and solicit contributions. 
Meetings for the same purpose have been 
held in England and France, by Jews as 
well as Christians, and we will doubtless 
hear of others in different parts of this and 
other lands. The appeal of the Anglo- 
American Committee at Beirut, which we 
published last week is urgent, anf’ should 
be eagerly responded to. 


THE Porr’s ALLocuTion.—In the last 
allocution, or epistle of the Pope, the old 
gentleman appears to be driven to his wit’s 
end. He looks around and sees nothing 
but threatening revolution. His own sub- 
jects will not approve of that paternal gov- 
ernment, which so kindly treats them to 
dungeons, bayonets, and the assassin’s 
knife! What is he to do? Austria can- 
not help him, France will not, poor King 
Bomba is unable to help himself, and those 
‘‘miscreants,’ the Sardinian King and 
Garibaldi, insist upon it that he is not fit 
to reign! He isin straits. All he can 
do, under his present enlightenment, he 
does faithfully, and that is to execrate the 
revolutionists, his once obedient subjects; 
curse the King of Sardinia and Garibaldi, 
and commit them to the tender mercies of 
the devil, and devoutly express bis confi- 
fidence in the immaculate Virgin! He 
must be assured that he has no interest in 
the great God, and hence falls back upon 
Mary, whose grateful interference he fool- 
ishly anticipates, because he has placed her 
above God! | 


- ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received since our 


acknowledgment of July 21, 
For the Children’s Church at St. Anne, Illinois.— 
From Sab. School First Pres. Ch. Carlisle, Pa., per 


Andrew Blair, Esq., $116.46. Sab. School First - 


Pres. Ch. Elizabeth, N. Jersey, per R. K. Wolver- 
ton, $50. Sab. School Pres. Ch. Titusville, N. J., 
per Rev. J. B. Davis, $10. Sab. School First Pres. 
Ch. Miami City, per David Osborn, $25. Infant 
Sab. School Pres. Ch. Hollidaysburg, Pa. $5. Mr. 
E. P. Y.and Miss S. A. Y., Shousetown, Pa. $5. 
Mrs. J. A. M., Seventh Pres. Ch. Philad. $5. Sab. 
School Pres, Ch. Stroudsburg, Pa. $2. Sab. School 
Mount Zion Pres. Ch. Maysville, 8S. C. $15. Some 
Little Children, Cheraw,S.C.$6 Sab.Sch. Pres. Ch. 
Martinsville, Ohio, per M. L, Fitzgerald, $11. Sab. 
School Pres. Ch. Lower Path Valley, Pa., per W. S. 
Harris, $10.60, Central Sab. School Pres. Ch. Law- 
renceville, N. J.. per S. M. Hamill, $13.50. Mas- 
ter J. L. E.. Washington, D. C. $5. From New 
Castle, Del., Four Girls and their Little Nephew, $5. 
A Little Girl, Harford co., 50 cts. Sab. School Pres. 
Ch. Dover, Del. $3. Little Girl, Columbus, Geo. $1. 


4a~ The Board of Church Extension at St. Louis take 
charge of the donations for the Children’s Church at St. 
Anne. Money intended for that object should therefore be 
sent.go Archibald Gamble, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Church Extension, St. Louis, Missouri; or, if more conve- 
nient, to William Rankin, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 23 Centre street, New York; S. D. Powell, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions, No. 910 
Arch street, Philadelphia; J. D. Thorpe, Esq., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. Davidson, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. H. Nevin, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; or Mr. J. B. Kirtland, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


Tae Popr’s Irish BricapE.—When 
more than thirteen hundred Irishmen 
marched in squads from their green island 
home to the rescue of the Pope from his 
infidel despoilers, the heart of the Holy 
Father rejoiced. When they arrived, 
he was somewhat dismayed; and now he is 
thoroughly disgusted. This disgust is en- 
tirely reciprocated by the Irish Brigade. 
The Pope has found out that he has much 
more, the Irish that they have much /ess, 
than they severally bargained for. The 
Pope welcomed the Irish because they were 
fighting men, but he finds them éoo bellige- 
rent. They do not wait for their legitimate 
foe, but unable to restrain their innate pro- 
pensities, they fight the police; they fight 
the Swiss Guard, and, when other material 
fails, they fight each other, leaving it some- 
what doubtful whether there will be any 
thing left to fight the infidels. This is the 
cause of the Pope’s trouble. 

On the other hand, the Brigade complain 
that they were taken from their homes 
under false pretences; that they enlisted 
under the positive promise of two shillings 
a day, and the implied promise of rapidly 
rising from the ranks into captains, colonels, 
and generals; whereas the truth is, they 
are only common soldiers, and are expected 
to live and enjoy themselves on two pence 
per diem. The result is that they have 
determined to be obstinate and rebellious. 
They refuse to wear the Papal uniform, to 
submit to the hard discipline of General 
Lamoriciere, and to regard the sky of Italy 
as particularly sunny, or the luxurious Papa 
as particularly needy. Many of them have 
already run away, and no doubt the Pope 
would be glad if the rest would. This 
he would welcome as the best way to 
get rid of his great Irish elephant. Whe- 
ther or not he will have so happy a deliver- 
ance, it is certainly the duty of the faithful 
to sympathize with their perplexed chief in 
this his latest, if not his sorest trial. The 
Irish Brigade has been an expensive con- 
cern. It does not pay. 


his funeral by Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., 
‘in the sentiments of which we heartily con- 
cur. This will be found by our readers in 
another column. From the date of our own 
licensure it has been our privilege to live 
on the most amicable terms with the de- 


in our views of church policy, a8 he himself 
remarked to us a few days before his death, 
it had never interrupted our friendship. 
We honoured* him as a man of God; we 
respected him for his solid attainments; 
we loved him for his consistency and guile- 
lessness; and we enjoyed our long inter- 
course with him in private and public. 
We doubt not his departure from this world 
has been an infinite gain to him. It is no 
small honour to him that in the various 
positions be has occupied, and durfng a pil- 
grimage of four-score years, he has main- 
tained an unsullied reputation, and has gone 
down to the grave with the affectionate 
regards of those who knew him most inti- 
mately. 

Our venerable friend was interred at 
Laurel Hill, on the 13th inst. At the 
dwelling of the deceased brief and appro- 
priate funeral exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Crowell. The corpse was 
then borne to the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, of which he had once been pastor, 
accompanied by relatives and friends, and 
a large body of clergy and ruling elders. 
The Rev. Dr. Jones delivered the funeral 
address, and the Rev. Albert Barnes, of the 
Presbyterian Church, (New-school,) the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Steel, of the Presbyterian 
Church, (Old-school, ) the Rev. Dr. Cooper, 
of the Kpiscopal Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Chambers, of the Inde- 
pendent Church, took part in the other 
exercises in the church, all of which were 
solemn and impressive. 

In the list of Moderators of the General 
Assembly, in the Minutes of that body, 
a (*) appended tothe name of an individual 
indicates his decease—the death of Dr. 
Van Rensselaer and Dr. Neill, within a 
few weeks of each other, adds two more 
stars to the list. Doubtless they are both 
stars in the glorious crown of the Ke- 
deemer. 


THE LOSS WE SUFFER. 


N the death of Christian friends we are 
too apt to think of the loss we suffer in 
a merely temporal point of view. The in- 
dulgent parent, the beloved kinsman, the 
favourite companion have been separated 
from us. The event may deprive us of the 
means of support, or materially change our 
social position. A cloud may thus sudden- 
ly come over our prospects, and our enjoy- 
ments may be materially interrupted. These 
are sad losses, it is true, and we are not for- 
bidden to grieve over them; but after all 
they are limited to time. They may, at 
least in a measure, be repaired, and at the 
worst can only affect us for a brief period. 
In the death of a truly godly relative or 
friend, however, we suffer a much greater 
privation. We lose the benefit of their 
prayers. One who has learned the way of 
access to the throne of grace, and has be- 
come familiar in his approaches to God— 
who has daily wrestled in prayer, and whose 
prayers of faith have been effectual, in his 
death subjects his surviving friends to a 
much greater loss than can be estimated by 
ordinary rules of calculation. He will pray 
no longer for us, nor use his influence at 
the throne of grace in our behalf. We 
have lost an advocate and intercessor in re- 
gard to interests of deep moment. 

Who can well conceive the possible ef- 
fects of the death of a pious father or mo- 
ther? Their children have enjoyed innu- 
merable blessings which they have sought 
and obtained from God, and from many a 
perilous temptation they have been deliver- 
ed through their prayers; and what may 
now be the result, when their strong cry- 
ings and tears are no longer available? 
The loss of worldly friends and fortune is 
not comparable with such a loss as this. 
The orphan has been deprived of one of his 
chief safeguards. The heart that daily 
pleaded in his behalf has ceased to beat, 
and Satan will now take advantage of the 
event to ply his temptations with greater 
hope of success. A fricudly intercessor at 
the throne of grace is of more real value 
than many worldly friends. Such should 
be highly appreciated while they live, and 
when their death is deplored it should be 
chiefly on this account, that we have lost 
one of the most efficient aids to our spirit- 
ual security and advancement. . 


THE MISSIONARY .WORK. 


{ ROM an article in an exchange, entitled 

Mission Statistics,’ we gather some 
facts of striking interest. It is only seventy- 
five years since Carey was pronounced a crack- 
brained enthusiast for proposing to discuss 
the question of «‘the duty of Christians to 
attempt the spread of the gospel among 
heathen nations.” In 1792 the first Mis- 
sionary Society was organized by the Bap- 
tists of Hogland, and Carey became the 
pioneer missionary. Since then all our 
great missionary socicties have sprung into 
existence, numbering more than sixty, and 
embracing all evangelical denominations of 
Christians. 

The number of Protestant missionaries 
in actual service, exclusive of those labour- 
ing amovg Jews and Roman Catholics, is 
estimated at more than 1500 ordained 
ministers. ‘*With these are associated, 
probably, about 2000 male and female 
helpers, also from Christian lands; and of 
native labourers, from among the people 
where the missions are situated, more than 
100 ordained ministers, and some thousands 


ers, &c.’’ These labourers are distributed 
throughout all parts of the beathen world, 
so that hardly a section of the globe can be 
said to be beyond the sound of the gospel. 
Fifty years ago, or at the time of the 
formation of the American Board, the total 
annual income of all the existing missionary 
societies did not exceed two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In 1859 this income went 
beyond three millions. These facts are 
very surprising and gratifying. They show 
that the Church does, in some measure, 
appreciate the great duty of giving the 
gospel to the heathen, and is pushing for- 
ward the work with diligence; and yet, 
while we bless God for the spirit that 
exists in the Church, we have to lament 
that it is so far behind an appreciation of 
the greatness of the work before it. What 
is contributed now of men and means is 
but a drop in the bucket compared with the 
destitutions that need to be filled. The 
same writer thus speaks of the needs of the 
heathen world:—« To give one preacher to 
every ten thousand souls, we need, not 
fifteen hundred, but ninety thousand mis- 
sionaries. What supply is this—two hua- 
dred and eighty missionaries for all the 


| continent of Africa; four hundred and 
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che Six preachers of #be gospel for 
the whole popalation of thp United States 
would:supply ue as well-as China is now 
supplied 


is a atriking view of the inadequacy 
of the present supply. With such facts 
staring her in the face, the Church cannot 


rest contented with what she has done. 


Her work is but just commenced; may she 
appreciate fully its vastness and its urgency. 


PROSPECTS OF RELIGION IN JAPAN. 
HE Bishop of Victoria has recently 
made a visit to Japan, and in the 
course of a long communication, giving 
the results of his observations, speaks thus 
discouragingly of the prospects for mission- 
ary labour: 

“T fear at the present time no opportuni- 
ties exist of missionary usefulness beyond 
acquiring the Japanese language, concili- 
ating the Japanese population, disarming 
the prejudices of the rulers, living down by 
a holy example their opposition, and gene- 
rally preparing the way for more direct and 
aggressive work hereafter. The experience 
of the two Américan Protestant mission- 
dries now in this city concurs with our own 
past experience in the Loo-choo mission, 
that any copies of the Scriptures or other 
Christian books distributed among the peo- 
ple would be collected and returned to us 
by the Japanese police. Here such a step 
as open circulation of the Bible and direct 
preaching to the people would be certain. to 
produce government proclamations and in- 
terdicts of all intercourse with the mission- 
aries.”’ 

On the other hand, he thus speaks of 
the earnestness and sincerity of the people, 
and predicts that when the gospel does take 
root, it will have a healthy and vigorous 
life. 

‘‘In many points of view our mission- 
aries will here be brought into contact with 
a new phase of Oriental character and reli. 
gious belief. Unlike the Chinese, the Ja- 
panese of the middle and lower classes seem 
to be carnest and sincere in the practice of 
their superstitions. I know not when any 
spectacle in a Pagan country has more in- 
tensely affected my feelings than the spec- 
tacle which I witnessed a few days ago of a 
crowded assemblage of many hundreds of. 
Buddhist worshippers brought together day 
after day, and until a late hour of the even- 
ing, fora whole week, on the occasion of 
commemorating some Buddhist sainted pil- 
grim and founder. The priests, who seem 
to filla position of influence and respect 
(quite different from that of their despised 
co-fraternity in China), joined in celebrat- 
ing liturgical service, and then one of them 
delivered a sermon in the language of the 
people. 

‘The congregation, both men and wo- 
men, frequently prostrated themselves on 
the ground, folding their closed palms and 
articulating word of prayer, and casting 
their pecuniary offering into the temple 
floor, or into alms-boxes on the wooden pil- 
lars. Taken altogether, it was the nearest 
approximation in appearance to what I[ have 
seen of native Christian congregations in 
India which I could imagine or expect to 
behold among a heathen people. When 
our blessed religion takes root in this land 
it will probably be received with no common 
ardour of devotion and belief. The native 
Church of China may be expected to illus- 
trate its characteristic type of Christianity 
in the meeker and gentler graces of the 
gospel. The native Church in Japan may 
be expected to exemplify more fully the 
more vigorous and manly spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity, and the ardent zeal and 
devotion of the martyrs of the Neforma- 
tion.” 


THE MOSLEM IN THE EAST. 


HE papers, foreign and domestic, are 
full of the details of the late horrible - 
massacres in the Hast. We reproduce only 
enough of these to give our readers an in- 
telligent idea of what is passing, as we have 
no heart to enlarge upon the truly appal- 
ling particulars. The destruction of life in 
Damascus seems to have been much greater 
than was at first reported. Between three 


_and four thousand Christians are said to 


have been slaughtered in cold blood, and 
among them the Rev. Mr. Graham, the 
efficient and beloved missionary of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. 

A large Turkish garrison in the city 
looked upon this slaughter without an ef- 
fort to avert it. There is the most abun- 
dant and conclusive evidence that the Turk- 
ish troops have everywhere either connived 
at or assisted in these massacres. With 
regard to the news of peace, announced 
last week, it is considered of no account 
whatever, as the war has now extended far 
beyond Lebanon, and it is feared that these 
massacres may be repeated in every city 
and town where the Moslem can find food 
for his fanatical rage. Liven in Constanti- 
nople itself, much fear is expressed in view 
of the state of affairs. A letter, dated 
there July 18th, says:—<‘‘There are those 
who consider the state of this capital itself 
highly critical. I am not of the number; 
but fears for the safety of the Christian 
population are entertained in quarters 
where sound information should exist, and 
by persons whose opinions one cannot alto- 
gether disregard.” 

Nor is this all. In the two provinces of 
Bulgaria and Bosnia, in Kuropean Turkey, 
the most horrible cruelties have lately been 
inflicted upon the Christians. In Bosnia 
more than three thousand have been 
thrown into chains and into prison, where 
most of them will mect death by poison. 
In Bulgaria similar scenes have been en- 
acted, and many have been murdered under 
the most aggravated circumstances. All 
this would go to show a secret and wide- 
spread combination of Moslems to extirpate 
the Christians from all tbeir borders. In- 
deed, the Christian world was warned of 
this more than two years ago, and the re- 
volt in India was only the beginning of 
what the massacre in Damascus may not be 
the end. 

The effect of these things, as we have 
before said, is likely to be such as will bring 
toanend the Moslem rule. The Russian 
Government and people are in a frenzy of 
excitement. Louis Napoleon is, to use his 
own words, “‘ transported with indignation,” 
and the Conference of the Great Powers, 
in session at Paris but two weeks ago, have 
undoubtedly decided upon a prompt and 
efficient interference. No one can doubt 
what the ultimate result of that interference 
will be. A temporary arrangement may 
be made upon the basis of the statu quo, 
but in the end the accursed despotism of 
the Crescent must pass away. 


CONVERTS FROM ROMANISM AT BriGu- 
ToN.—On Wednesday morning, July 18th, 
no less than seven converts from Romanism 
openly renounced communion with the 
Church of Rome, and were received into 
the fellowship and communion of the 
Church of England. ‘This interesting and 
solemn event took place in St. Margaret’s 
Chapel, immediately after the morning ser- 
vice. The converts were received by the 
Rev. Edmund Clay, incumbent, having 
been previously addressed by the officiating 
clergyman. These are some of the happy 
results of the labours of the agent of the 
Protestant Reformation Socicty. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
FUN ERAL ‘SERVICES. 
William 


Address at the funeral ¥ the Rev 
Neill, D.D.; om 13th*thst., in 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelp 
_ the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, DD. 

It is not proposed, on this occasion, to take 
an adequate notice of the death of Dr. Neill. 
If spared a little longer, we shall give a more 
extended and full account of our loved and 
honoured friend than we are prepared or ex- 
pected to furnish now. It may not be impro- 


‘| per to say that such a postponement is in ac- 


cordance with his own desire, as expressed to 
the speaker, not many days before his decease. 
With his characteristic delicacy and fore- 
thought, and regard for the comfort of others, 
he suggested that the friends summoned at his 
interment in this sultry season, should not be 
detained too long; that if his death should 
be deemed an event of sufficient importance to 
be made the subject of a sermon, it had better 
be deferred to a future occasion. In the 
meantime, there would be opportunity affurded 
for culling from a memoir of his long life, pre- 
pared by himself, such facts as would ‘“cele- 
brate the goodness of Divine Providence to- 
wards one who was exposed, from infancy, to 
the hardships of orphanage.” Should we have 
the privilege of fulfilling our purpose, it will 
be announced in due time, and through the 
proper channels. 

And how soon has followed another of 
those bereavements in our department of Zion, 
that have lately made her “ place Bochim!”’ 
Never has death wrought with a more dread- 
ful industry and success among us than with- 
in the few months past. Nor does any fa- 
miliarity with these funeral scenes and burials 
of my ministerial brethren make the impres- 
sion of the last less painful. It rather stirs to 
a greater depth the fountain of sorrow, and 
makes me feel like stricken Asaph when he 
writes, “I am so troubled that I cannot 
speak.” I would rather now be sitting still 
before this beloved, sleeping dust and listening 
to another, than attempt the affecting service 
imposed by my official relation. That the last 
of my predecessors in this pulpit is gone—my 
fellow-worshipper in later years—my frequent 
helper, counsellor, and personal friend—that I 
shall see him and hear him no more in this 
house of prayer, in the lecture-room, at the 
Lord’s table, and at his own pleasant home, 
causes a sorrow too deep to be relieved by 
tears. It is not, then, an affected grief—not a 
mere morbid sensibility which makes me 
shrink from this effort to pay that tribute 
which the mourner expects, which my heart 
owes and woald gladly render, to the endeared 
friend, of whom nothing is now left us but the 
contents of that coffin. 

The beginning of Dr. Neill’s life of four- 
score years takes us back to those “ troublous 
times” of our history when we were in the 
midst of our Revolutionary struggle. Te was 
born in Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, not 
fur from the Monongahela river, and about 
eight miles from. Pittsburg, bat whether in 
1778 or 1779 he could never ascertain. Inthe 
confusion, perils, frequent and sudden remo- 
vals to which the family were subjected by the 
invasion of hostile Indians, the record of his 
birth was lost. Before the son was two years 
old, his father and uncle were murdered by 
the savages; and three years after, he was left 
without parents, by the death of his mother. 
For several years during his early youth, he 
resided with different relatives, until the year 
1795, when he accepted the “offer of a clerkship 
in a store at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania.” This 
he ever regarded as one of the most important 
changes in his life, as it brought him into the 


way of higher mental culture, and more espe- 


cially, of the religious instructions of the Rev. 
Dr. John McMillan, who was made the instru- 
ment of his conversion, and who, after a suit- 


able delay, received him to the communion of | 


the church at Chartiers, of which he was then 
pastor. This great change in his character 
produced a corresponding change in his views 
of duty, and, in the midst of great discourage- 
ments, he resolved to obtain a classical educa- 
tion. In 1797, his diary tells us, he ‘opened 
his Latin grammar.” In 1800 he entered the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton, ‘‘ was 
graduated in 1803, and was immediately elected 
to the office of Tutor, which he held for two 
years.” In the meantime, having pursued a 
course of theological study under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Kollock, then pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Princeton, he was licensed 
to preach the gospel in the autumn of 1805 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. The 
text of his first sermon was expressive of his 
views concerning the ministry, and of his pur- 
poses in the discharge of this sacred office— 
God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 

In November, 1806, he was ordained and 
installed, by the Presbytery of Oneida, pastor 
of the church at Cooperstown, New York. 
After the labours of four years in this con- 
gregation, such had become his reputation as 
“a young minister cf promise,” that he received 


-a@ unanimous call from the First Presbyterian 


Church in Albany, New York, as a successor 
to the eloquent Dr. John B. Romeyn, who had 
just been removed to the city of New York. 
We cannot dwell here to speak of his manifuld 
labours at Cooperstown, his acceptance and 
usefulness, nor of the heartfelt sorrow of both 
pastor and people when he was constrained by 
a sense of duty to leave them. His translation 
to Albany occurred in September, 1809. Not 
long after his settlement there, the Board of 
Trustees of Union College conferred on him 
the honorary title of Doctor of Divinity, and, 
as he modestly says in his account of it, 
“partly in compliment to the respectable 
people of my charge.” During the seven years 
of his residence in Albany he was very bappy 
in his labours, and much blessed. Nothing 
occurred to impair his usefulness, or diminish 
the affection and confidence of his people. 

In the summer of 1816 he received a call toa 
new organization of Presbyterians in Philadel- 
phia, who assumed the title of the Sixth Church 
of that denomination here, as defining their 
numerical position. To sunder the hundred 
strong and tender ties which bound him to Al- 
bany seemed impossible; and on a subsequent 
review of his removal from that beloved charge, 
the event appeared not less a marvel to him- 
self than it did to others; but after one of 
the severest mental conflicts of his life he ac- 
cepted the invitation from Philadelphia, and 
was installed pastor of this church in Novem- 
ber, 1816. And here I am urged to enlarge 
by reasons almost too importunate to be re- 
sisted. This sacred place, where he minis- 
tered, demands it; a small but precious rem- 
nant present of the original flock that called 
him here, with the children and children’s 
children of others—their earnest desire and 
expectation to hear what it would reflect so 
much honour on their own and their fathers’ 
friend to rehearse, constrain me almost to 
furego my purpose and my promise to be brief. 
But the eight years of his connexion with his 
beloved charge in this city are too replete with 
instructive events to admit of a suitable review 
on such a limited occasion as this. 

In the summer of 1824 he received an un- 
sought and unexpected call to succeed Dr. 
John M. Mason as President of Dickinson 
College, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. What were 
the results of his wise counsels, personal 
influence, and manifold exertions, during the 
four years of his administration as head of 
this Institution has been recorded, where it 
may, at some future opportunity, be made 
the subject of review. The two years that 
followed his resignation of the Presidentship 


of the College, were spent in the service of | 


the Board of Education as their General Sec- 
retary and Agent. On resigning this import- 
ant post, he accepted a call in 1831 to the 
only Presbyterian church at that time in Ger- 
magtown, Philadelphia. This connexion, which 
was reciprocally pleasant and useful to both 
pastor and people, continued nine years, till 
1842, when it was dissolved, and Dr. Neill, 
with his family, removed to this city, not to 
vegetate in idleness, but to co-operate with 


the friends of Christ, to the extent of his 


power, in doing good. To those who have 
seen him only at a distance, in his writings 
and acts as a public man, as the occupant of 
several prominent pulpits, the President of a ' 
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College, or {as an effective speaker in our | 
ecclesiastical bodies, the usefulnese.of bis last 
years was comparatively unknown. Tothem, 


therefore, it will be not less surprising than 
} it is grateful to learn that thig concluding 
} period was one of the most active of his 


life, and, as he told me on his death-bed, the 
happiest. The prayers, exhortations, and ser- 
mons of these later times, have equalled those 
of the best days of his ministry, in strength 
of thought, in diction, arrangement and argu- 
ment, while they have greatly excelled them 
in earnestness, pungency, directness, and unc- 
tion. For the last fifteen years the speaker 
has listened to no preacher whom he has had 
the privilege to hear, with more uniform in- 
terest and edification than to Dr. Neill. His 
strong sympathy and hearty co-operation in 
what with so much fitness, is styled the 
“Great Awakening” of our times, was appa- 
rent to all. Those of us who have heard his 
prayers, and have listened to his affectionate 
and earnest exhortations, will not forget them 
while we live. That his delicate frame 
should have had such power of endurance, 
could labour so long, and accomplish so 
much, is evidence of the special care of that 
Providence on which he habitually relied. 
He was well aware of his feeble hold on life, 
and not only conversed familiarly with his 
friends about his death, but was habitually so 
prepared as to live divested of all fear. The 
calm, dispassionate, and collected manner in 
which he delivered his last messages to 
friends, and gave directions concerning his 
funeral, reminded one of the parting instruc- 
tions of a father about to leave his family for 
a week, or for only a night. 

In Dr. Neill’s death we saw nothing of “the 
king of terrors.” When not engaged in con- 
versation with others, his mind was filled with 
heavenly meditations, while the precious doc- 
trines and promises of the gospel were repeated 
with an almost supernatural copiousness and 
fluency. They came to him with an adapted- 
ness and pertinency that indicated. a special 
ministry of the Comforter in suggesting them. 
Ilis physical sufferings, which at times were 
very severe, extorted no expressions of impa- 
tience nor complaint. His habitual language, 
whenever we were at his bedside, was that of 
submission, thankfulness, and praise. For 
several hours that preceded the last, he was 
apparently unconscious of what was passing 
around him, and when the time of his exit 
came, at three o’clock on the morning of the 
8th inst., it was made so gently, that the exact 
time of it was not perceived. And now, in this 
sacred place, where he has so often spoken to 
us of the love of Christ; from this pulpit, | 
which is clothed, on his account, in its present 
funereal drapery, it is my mournful privilege 
to bid his beloved dust farewell. 

In behalf of my sympathizing people I can 
confidently say that in their emotions, on this 
occasion, their is a mingling of gratitude with 
their grief. They recognize, with thankful 
hearts, the providence of God, which gives 
them the privilege of partaking in these laat 
acts of affection and reverence; and that he 
returned from his different posts of usefulness 
and honour to spend his last days and die with 
them, is a token of his reciprocated love, which 
makes them scarcely less joyous than mourn- 
ful. Nor need I add in relation to myself, that 
it has ever been regarded as one of the hon- 
ours, as well as aids, of my ministry here, that 
I have enjoyed the counsels and friendship of 
such eminent scholars, such ministers and 
Christian gentlemen as Ashbel Green and 
William Neill. It has been to me one of the 
most sustaining thoughts in my hours of de- 
spondency, that I had the sympathy of these 
venerable Mnasons, and had not forfeited their 
confidence. 

But these remarks, already too prolonged, 
must be arrested—to the disappointment, 
doubtless, of many who féel, with the speaker 
himself, that the things of interest which he 
has omitted, are more than those he has men- 
tioned. But these have been reserved for a 
coming opportinity, when it is proposed to 
speak of Dr. Neill in his personal, social, do- 
mestic, conjugal, and other relations, which 
are intentionally left but slightly noticed now. 
We have to mention his agency in establishing 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton—the 


‘American Bible Society—and his co-operation 


in most of the national, philanthropic, and 
Christian institutions of our land. We must 
view him in his connexion with these, in order 
to see his character developed in all its propor- 
tions and fulness. 

We have yet to speak of his eminently 
catholic spirit, his freedom from bigotry and 
exclusiveness, of his kindness of heart and 
sincere love for all good men of whatever name 
or ecclesiastical relation. Ile was pure-mind- 
ed, honest, and truthful, and a very Nathanael 
for his guilelessness. A hasty and severe re- 
mark which he might have made in an un- 
guarded moment, caused more pain to himself 
than it had imparted to others, and he was 
utterly incapable of harbouring ill will or re- 
sentment. The kind, affectionate, and faithful 
husband and father, the dignified, but meek, 
accessible, and earnest pastor and preacher— 
how the reminiscences multiply as we ponder 
the solemn event which has brought us to- 
gether! 

Fellow labourers in the sacred ministry, an- 
other Elijah has ascended. Ile has gone above, 
in the chariot of faith, and hope, and perfect 
sanctification, to the society of Wilson, and 
Rice, and Alexander, and Miller, and Green, 
and Chester, and Janeway, and Carnahan, and 
Cooley and others, who were so long his co- 
temporaries and co-workers hereon earth. [Le 
is not dead, but alive to God, and to a happiness 
and glory which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man. The spirit that a few hours ago was 
animating that dust, giving sight to those eyes, 
and utterance to those lips, is now mingling 
with “the spirits of the just made perfect’’—is 
not only with Christ, but is like him. 

Blessed Jesus! may the lessons which these 
saints, the dead, are yet epeaking, not fail to 
reach us, nor be lost upon us! “ Light up, O 
Saviour, a brighter and a stronger flame in 
the lamps of thy sanctuary! Polish the ar- 
rows of thy quiver, that they may pierce deep 
into the consciences of men!” Let thy priests 
be clothed with salvation, that thy saints may 
shoul aloud for joy! | 
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For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION AT BALD EAGLE. 


The Bald Eagle Church, at Port Ma- 
tilda, Centre county, Pennsylvania, of 
which the Rev. Samuel M. Moore is pas- 
tor, was dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God on Friday, August 10th. The 
dedication services, consisting of a sermon 
in the morning from Ps. ]xxxiv. 10, and 
one in the afternoon from Ps. Ixiii. 8, were 
conducted by the pastor. Harnest atten- 
tion was given to both these discourses. 
These services were continued and fol- 
lowed on Sabbath by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The whole service 
was solemn and impressive. Two per- 
sons were received upon examination. The 
edifice thus dedicated is a neat frame 
building, thirty-five by fifty feet, and cost 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Much taste has been displayed in 
erecting this temple of the Lord, in mak- 
ing it comfortable and commodious. 

The dedication of this church will con- 
stitute a new era in the history of this 
congregation, which was organized nearly 
one year ago with twenty-eight members. 
Since that time thirteen have been added 
to its communion by examination. The 
field, in its greater part, is a new one for 
Presbyterian effort. Quite a large number 
are looking forward to the next opportu- 
nity to unite with this church. We bless 
the Lord for his mercies, and we humbly 
trust that the mercy-drops which have 
fallen may be premonitory of the larger 
showers of divine grace. The pastor has 
every reason to rejoice that this part of 


his charge has been so richly blest, and }- 


can, so far as his arduous labours in this 
field are concerned, press onward, having 
for his motto, faint yet pursuing.” 


can be paid for and retained.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE ENDANGERED CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—Let me endeavour to 
give some expression to the feeling of en- 
couragement created by the reception of 
your last nuwber io the little Iowa church, 
whose ruling elder bas mortgaged his land 
to secure the church debt. It was a criti- 
cal time, our whole prospects looking dark. 
The congregation, so far as they became 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case had said, «The church building must 
be sacrificed before the ruling elder loses 
all his property.” Ie, however, had, in 
reply, asked, «« What can you do without a 
house?’ You are not able to build, and 
after one effort it will be impossible to ob- 
tain aid from without. If you lose your 
house, you lose your organization, and your 
existence as a church.” 

No response was heard from the Presby- 
terian Church general, and other great and 
pressing claims were turning to themselves, 
as we supposed, the whole attention of the 
benevolent in the wealthier parts of the 
Church. Of this we had no right nor dis- 
position to complain, but rejoiced that 
needed aid was being extended to objects 
really deserving. At the same time a well- 
meant discourse from the West was pub- 
lished which we feared would do great in- 
jury to the West, and to the general cause. 


Time was passing on, and interest falling 


due which the congregation had been una- 
ble to provide for. The question was asked 
again and again, What ean we do? A little 
needful repair was calling for immediate 
attention, amounting to a few dollars. 
Some asked, «« Why expend even a few dol- 
lars on a house that we can’t own and hold 
without manifest injustice to our ruling 
elder? First, let us know that the house 
Tt was re- 
solved to visit each male member, and any 
others regarded as able and disposed to 
make an effort. Hach one stated his cir- 
cumstances frankly, and expressed a wil- 
lingness to do what he could. (The list 
was a very short one) It was regarded as 
possible to make provision, relying on Pro- 
vidence and the coming crop, which is very 
promising, to pay the accruing interest an- 
nually, and a small portion of the princi- 
pal. The success of even this was hang- 
ing in doubt. The repairs absolutely de- 
manded were not yet commenced, and we 
were beginning to ask, Must the whole en- 
terprise be abandoned? We went to the 
hearer of prayer, but as yet had obtained 
no light. When your paper arrived it gave 
evidence of some sympathy, producing a 
small amount of relief, which we regard as 
a pledge of still more. It will operate, I 
think, as Brother Coe’s old Indianapolis 
pump. It will be like the water thrown in 
to start the operation, and the people, a 
little encouraged, will redouble their own 
efforts. 

As I was about to write to you I could 
not resist the inclination to tell how much 
encouragement this news of a /ittle aid gives 
under the peculiar circumstances. We are 
under much obligations to you and the few 
friends who have responded favourably. 
It may be that the publication of the facts 
here stated may give something like a cor- 
rect idea of the difficulties often attending 
the little churches in the newer parts of 
the country. Begging for help when able 
to help‘ourselves were mean and disgrace- 
ful; but sympathy with the weak and ne- 
cessitous surely should be encouraged. It 
is beautiful and blessed—nay, brings a dou- 
ble blessing. Who does not rejoice in 
what is doing for the French Canadians of 
Illinois? How lovely to draw out and cul- 
tivate the tender sympathies and benevo- 
lence of our children to build them a 
church? Even in our poverty our Sabbath- 
school must have the blessed privilege of 
contributing a few dimes to place one stone 
in the building. 

Yours, MISSIONARY. 

P. S. Itis with great pleasure that I 
see one of the donations reported .is from 
Frontier Missionary.””? Those are the 
men, though their means are not as large 
as their sympathetic hearts, who know most 
about such difficulties, and are therefore 
most ready to assist. With regard to the 
missionary who made the appeal, it may 
not be amiss to state that he is himself 
pledged for a much larger sum to this ob- 
ject than any of those reported. 


[iu~ We have received several sums of money 
(we wish they were much larger) for the ruling 
elder mentioned. Will the writer of the letter 
give us the address by which the money may 
reach him?—Eds. Presb.] 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MISTAKE. 


Messrs. Editors—Under the caption of 
Western Churches a correspondent of the 
Presbyterian, of July 14, signing himself 
S. M. O., does an injustice to the First 
church of Leavenworth, Kansas. He 
charges this church with “having been 
aided by the liberality of Eastern friends; 
and that its agent solicited and obtained 
funds for this purpose.” 

No agent has ever been employed by this 
church for avy purpose whatever. It has 
never received aid from the Church Exten- 
cion Committee. The only aid it has ever 
received was sixty-five dollars given by 
kinsmen and friends, from personal regard 
to the pastor of the church. This church 
has sustained its own ministry, built its 
own house, given to all the benevolent 
operations of our Zion, and done its own 
work. 

No notice would have been taken of the 
article of S. M. O, had it not misrepresent- 
ed a church that has perhaps received less, 
and has perhaps had more adverse provi- 
dences than any church in the far West. 

AN OFFICE-BEARER IN THE CHURCH. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Causes of Pauperism and Crime. 


To remove the causes that produce, and 
the influences that foster, pauperism and 


crime, is the mission alike of Christianity 


and Philanthropy, as it also is the problem 
of the age. # | 

To charge upon Divine Providence the 
causes of human wrong and suffering, is as 
unwise as impious; while to charge them 
upon the sufferers is not always just. 
‘¢‘Man’s inhumanity to man’’ causes much 
of both pauperism and crige. And as it 
causes, so it perpetuates wrong and suf- 
fering, and makes “countless thousands 
mourn.” 

The Karl of Shaftesbury, distinguished 
for his Christian philanthropy, at a meeting 
of the ‘National Association of Social 
Science,” after describing the circum- 
stances of moral and physical degradation 
in which the poor live, says:—* Do not lay 
the blame upon them, but upon ourselves; 
you have the knowledye, you have the 
means—they have not the knowledge, they 
have not the means. And by every thing 
true, by every thing holy, you—yow are 
your brother’s keeper.” 

“Verily, O man, with truth for thy 
theme, eloquence shall enthrone thee with 
archangels.” 


per 


A FRIEND TO HUMANITY. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


LONDON DISGORGING—BLEAK WSBATHER BUT PROMIS- 
ING CROPS. 
London, July 25, 1860. 

Messrs. Editore—The dead season is now ap- 
proaching when the moors and mountains, the 
Seaside and the watering place, invite our Lon- 
doners from town. This year the Continent will 
swarm with tourists who, last season, thought 
Italy too hot for them, and were, therefore, content 
to visit the fine scenery of their native land in- 
stead. With the breaking up of Parliament, early 
next month, will doubtless come the dispersion of 
the last of the already moving multitude who are 
escaping by river and rail every morning from the 
crowded city. As might be expected, there is con- 
siderable dulness in every thing connected with 
London at present, and I have no news to give 
you worth sending so far. Even our prayer-meet- 
ings have, in the meantime, been suspended, in 
the hope that when the dark days bring back the 
population to their homes they will be resumed 
with greater energy, and ministers are setting out 


under the charge of such substitutes as they can 
find. Now is the time when those who have left 
country charges to undertake the cure of souls in 
the city gladly return to their old fields of labour 
and warm their hearts by friendly greetings and 
old memories, which refresh their spirits for a new 
spell of labour. “Changes are lightsome,” and 
were they not to be had, life would be greatly less 
joyous than it is. Meanwhile, the weather is by 
no means so propitious as we should desire it. 
This has been, in some respects, the most extra- 
ordinary season in the memory of the present 
generation. From the middle of October till the 
middle of June we have had almost uninterrupted 
winter—not frost, snow, and sleet indeed, all that 
time—but weather so bleak and so little mingled 
with genial warmth that perhaps no family in 
easy circumstances felt disposed to dispense with 
fires in their public rooms on any day of these 
eight consecutive months. The amount of rain 
which fell within that perigd has not been exceed- 
ed in any former year of which we have the 
record, and the winds in some parts of the country 
have been furious and destructive. Strange to say, 
Scotland has fared less severely than England, 
and when London was shivering with cold, or 
splashing ankle-deep in water, Edinburgh was 
sometimes looking forth from her rocky seat into a 
clear atmosphere, and basking in the sunshine. 
For several weeks the weather has decidedly im- 
proved, and it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the rush of vegetation which followed the 
first balmy breezes of the south. The grass, which 
so long kept close beneath the sod, sprung forth 
and clothed the fields as by a miracle, and then 
shot up with a rapidity that took every one by sur- 
prise, and so covered the soil that hardly, in any 
season, has there been a closer or better crop of 
hay than that which the farmers are now striving 
to secure. The corn crops generally have partaken 
of the blessing, and over England the reports are 
encouraging. In Scotland every production of the 
soil is in the greatest vigour and profusion. I have 
just returned from thence, and I may truly say that 
wherever the soil is not liable to be flooded the 
| appearance of the fields is luxuriant in the extreme. 
Never were there finer prospects of profusion in 
the coming harvest. I regret to say, however, that 
the weather is again broken. On Monday we had 
a day of uniBitigated rain, and the sky yesterday 
and to day has been gloomy and threatening—there 
is a chill in the air which partakes more of March 
than July, and the lateness of the season gives 
some reason for anxiety as to the reaping time, 
which, if it be not over before winter commences, 
is not likely to be propitious in its results. How- 
ever, we have no reason to begloomy. Free trade 
Opens to us now the markets of the world, and if 
the splendid prospects which so lately gladdened 
us are doomed to be yet disappointed by the ele- 
ments, we shall draw all the more largely from 
your Western stores, and in seeking our own sus- 
tenance add to the material wealth of our Ameri- 
can cousins; or we may receive into our ports the 
wheat as well as the wines of France, and by 
giving our restless neighbours another illustration 
of the blessings of peace, secure our shores a little 
longer from the danger of invasion. The crops are 
reported excellent in France, and they are begin- 
ning already to be reaped, and even brought to 
market. 
FRENCH WINES AND THE FRENCH TREATY. 


We are not likely to benefit so much by the 
wine tariff, established by the French treaty, as 
some people imagined. The details may be very 
uninteresting to your readers in themselves; but 
as bearing on the questions which of late have 
much agitated society in this country, arising out of 


| the late treaty, they are very important as show- 
ing how little we are likely to be inundated with 


French wines, and how little likely it is that the 
taste for them will soon spread itself among the 
working classes. The cause of the scarcity and 
consequent dearth is that mysterious disease otdium, 
which has for some years desolated the vine. It 
is remarkable how frequent disorders in the 
economy of the vegetable world have of late years 
appeared. Not only was the potato lately threat- 
ened with destruction, the mulberry seems also to 
be tainted with some evil influence or virus, for 
the silkworms that feed upon it no longer thrive. 
The larch-tree, so useful for railway sleepers, and 
which has been planted so thickly, especially in 
Scotland, is at present subject to a fatal blight, 
which makes it doubtful whether it can be longer 
cultivated; and we have just heard of a strange 
malady which has fallen upon the oak in the 
French forests. They are this season covered 
from the top branches to the roots with cater- 
pillars, which form a coating some inches thick. 
These insects, at the approach of a human being, 
cover the face, neck, and body, and their sting 
has in many cases produced fever. It is to be 
hoped that this new plague will not survive the 
anomalous influences of this abnormal season, 


DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS. 


Weare at length in the fair way of becoming a 
truly martial people. Fortifications, of which we 
know so little in England, are now resolved on by 
Government for all our dockyards and arsenals. 
The cost will be, even at the first, forty or fifty 
millions of dollars, and will probably amount to 
more than double this sum ere they are completed. 
But what will not this country willingly pay for 
security against the possible risk of invasion? 
The mere landing of a hostile army on our shores 
would entail far more than this expense on Eng- 
land, and might lead to ruin and disaster, which 
ages could not retrieve. It is true economy, there- 
fore, to make sure work of our defences. 

It is both interesting and significant to observe 
how strongly a similar spirit is developed in the 
nations of Europe bordering on France. Belgium 
has just been meeting in her different cities and 
communes, and enthusiastically proclaiming at- 
tachment to her constitutional King and govern- 
ment; and Prussia seems almost as ardently 
devoted to her nationality. Constitutional coun- 
tries alone can venture to imitate England in her 
late measure of arming the people for their own 
defence; and we can see little danger to be 
apprehended, in such a state of popular feeling as 
exists in Belgium, from encouraging a volunteer 
movement like our own. 


OLD BOOKS-——-AMERICAN DEMAND. 


Do your readers ever hear of the state of the 
book market in England? I do not allude to new 
books. These are printed, advertised, bought up, 
or neglected, as the case may be, and, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a huudred, die a natural death, 
and are forgotten in a year, or at most two. But [ 
speak of old books—the standard tomes in which 
our fathers delighted —the many-volumed folio and 
quarto books which still grace the lower shelves of 
every clerical library, and may be met with in old 
book-shops, but which have vanished almost en- 
tirely from the stores of the modern publisher. 
These old volumes are becoming scarce and diffi- 
cult to procure in England. Their price has been 
rising rapidly during some years, and perhaps a 
speculator would find few branches of trade more 
capable of affording large profits than that of buy- 
ing and selling judiciously in this market. No 
doubt demand will produce supply, but it must be 
the supply of new editions, for the old are limited, 
and seem to be fast disappearing, or they are so 
coveted that they are greedily picked up at extrava- 
gant prices, and get stored away in libraries not 
destined for an early market. Your countrymen 
are said to be among the most eager candidates for 
such purchases, and many a heavy consignment of 
old and valuable tomes is said to have crossed the 
Atlantic during the last ten years. I have been led 
to this remark by observing a sale of books adver- 
tised for the present week to take place in the city 
of London. They belonged to the library of a 
clergyman now deceased, and are expected to 
realize very large prices. I have no doubt some of 
the American agents will be there, and will con- 
tribute to enhance the value of this property; and 
perhaps you will one day see among the books of 
one or other of your theological libraries the splendid 
thirteen volumes of the Critici Sacri, which are 
to morrow to fall under the hammer, or the five 
volumes of Chrysostomi Opera, beth of them in 
folio, or the eighteen volumes of Augustini Opera, 
in quarto, and all in vellum, which, I dare say, 
should they be thus snapped up by the heavy- 
pursed bidders of the Western Continent, will not 
be allowed to go without a tender farewell, between 
a sigh and a growl, on the part of some of our 
English book-fanciers. These works, like almost 
all that are really valuabie,can be had in more 
modern shapes at a reasonable price; but what 
would nota dilletante librarian give for a vellum 
folio or quarto edition extending to eight, twelve, or 
twenty vol especially if one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years old? How many of 
these, once set up in their shelves, are metaphori- 
cally, as well as literally shelved for cycles of years, 
if not for ages, the purchase being made only for 


the purpose of outside show, as the same buyer 


on their holiday excursions, leaving their flocks 
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would bid for some old sideboard or ancient statue. 
For all useful purposes the new editions are far 
more handy, and they can be had generally much 
cheaper. 


AMBRICAN BEVIEWS REPRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


I rejoice to see that Dr. Killen’s work on the 
Ancient Chiirch, is attracting such deserved notice 
in America. A Review, taken from the Southern 


‘Presbyterian Review, has just beet reprinted in our 


British and Foreign Evangelical, where we often 
see valuable contributions from this and other 
American periodicals, such as the Princeton and 
American Theological. b. G, 


THE SINAI BIBLE. 


Professer Tischendorf has sent the follow- 
ing votes to a friend in London, on the sub- 
ject of his publication of the Sinai manu- 
scripts: 


The Journal of St. Petersburg, dated 
May 3d, gives us intelligence respecting 
the publication of the Sinaitic manuscript, 
with which Professor Tischendorf has been 
commissioned by the Imperial Government 
of Russia. The latter gentleman has since 
then returned to Saxony; the work itself 
has been commenced at St. Petersburg and 
Leipsic, and we are now in a position to 
give more accurate information concerning 
this publication, which has excited so much 
interest in the remotest spheres. Of three 
plans which Prefessor Tischendorf laid be- 
fore the Imperial Government of Russia 
with respect to this publication, his Impe- 
rial Majesty has approved the one which 
holds, in a certain degree, the medium be- 
tween the two others. According to this, 
the whole text will bo printed, with- strict 
observance of all externalities, by means of 
such types as will aecurately reproduce the 
writing of the original, with its manifold 
peculiarities. These types are cut under 
the direction of Professor Tischendorf, at 
the foundry of MM. Vom Giesede & Devri- 
ent, at Leipsic, and are intended exclusively 
for the work in question. The text of tho 
manuscript is distributed among three folio 
volumes, whereof the first two will contain 
every thing belonging to the Old Testament, 
and the third the New Testament complete, 
together with the letter of Barnabas, and 
the fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
To these three volumes will be added a 
fourth, containing a treatise on the history 
of the manuscript, and the progress of its 
discovery, on its extraordinary great age, 
and its importance as regards the science of 
Biblical text. To this treatise is joined the 
palzeographic-critical commentary, contain- 
ing more than seven thousand places altered 
in the manuscript by many of the old cor- 
rectors. This volume will, besides, be dis- 
tinguished by twenty plates of photographic 
fac similes, which are to familiarize scien- 
tific eyes with the impression of the origi- 
nal, and to point out the especially interest- 
ing parts. The photographic part of the 
work is being executed, by order and under - 
the control of the publisher, in the photo- 
graphic atelier of the Imperial staff at St. 
Petersburg; whilst the execution of all 
typographic works takes place at the above- 
named foundry at Leipsic. The publica- 
tion itself of the work will take place at St. 
Petersburg exclusively, without its appear- 
ing in the bookselling world, as all the three 
hundred copies will be reserved by his Im- 
perial Majesty as presents. The completion 
of the work being deferred tothe year 1862, 
is intended to illustrate still more the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Russian empire, 
which falls in that year. But in order to 
satisfy the desire of scientific men, there 
will be prepared, besides this anniversary 
edition, another, which is to reproduce, in a 
more simple form, although with the same 
critical precision, the Sinaitic text docu- 
ment. This latter edition, confined at first 
to the New Testament, with Barnabas and 
Hermas, will appear, at a very moderate 
at the printing office of F. A. Brock- 

aus, and is.to be published in the same 
year, immediately before the anniversary 
edition.” | 


THE MASSACRE IN DAMASCUS. 


The following are extracts from a letter 
from a European resident in Damascus to a 
friend in Beyrout: 


Damascus, July 10, half-past siz, A. M.— 
A few minutes after I closed my letter of yes- 
terday, an uproar commenced in the street 
opposite my house. The Moslems—men, wo- 
men, and boys—began to assemble, crying 
out that all should go to the Christian quarter 
to plunder, burn,‘and massacre, and threaten- 
ing not to leave a house or a Christian. I 
went to the street and spoke to some of them, 
hoping it would come to nothing. It grew 
rapidly worse. Every one was calling to others 
not to come without arms, and the women 
were violently exciting the men. There was 
some fear expressed of the soldiers, but most 
declared that the soldiers would not interfere 
with them. I now found it prudent to take 
the advice of some of my neighbours, and 
keep inside of my house. The street past my 
house is about the shortest road from the 
Shughoor and the Meeden, the two worst dis- 
tricts in the city. 

Soon after I went into my house the ruffians 
began to return from the Christian quarter 
with burdens of plunder, while the numbers 
running toward it were increasing, and threats, 
imprecations, and yells, were numerous and 
loud. Every sort and size of thing was carried 

ast my house—mares and goats, gold and old 
iron nails, silks and cottons, chests, large and 
small, tables, chairs, books, and every imagin- 
able article. There was a regular stream of 
these plunderers past my door till after sunset 
—nearly five hours. Afterward they became 
fewer, but they never ceased all night, and 
withthe dawn they again increased. As 
soon as they had plundered some of tye houses 
they set them on fire. During the night, though 
there was clear moonlight, the flames dnd 
smoke presented a sight as grand as it was 
awful. During the first half of the night the 
flames presented an unbroken arc of a circle, 
as viewed from my roof, of more than seventy 
degrees, extending from a little north of Bab 
Shurkey to the extreme north point of the 
Christian quarter. 

Towards morning the arc became shorter, 
partly because it had been steadily approach- 
ing me, and the Christian quarter, as it comes 
this way, grows narrower, and partly, perhups, 
because the line of fire was not sweeping all 
the houses on the north border of the quarter. 
Towards morning the flames also became low- 
er or less violent on most parts of the line, and 
fewer houses were in flames at once. Still the 
fire is raging fearfully. There has been an 
increasing tumult of cries, of the fire, of 
breaking open houses, &c., all mingled up to- 
gether. I have no means of guessing the 
amount of murder committed. Last night 
comparatively few appear to have been killed, 
but there is said to have been more butchery 
this morning. I cannot go out of my door 
without being in the midst of these hellish 
ruffians thirsting and crying for blood and 
plunder. If one of the native Christians in 
my house were to go out I believe he could 
not reach the corner of the street alive. So 
my means of information beyond what I see 
and hear of the flames, and tumult, and plun- 
der, are very limited. We overhear a guod 
deal of their talk in the street, and sume of 
the talk of our Moslem neighbours on the 
roofs. 

I believe it would not have needed a great 
effort on the part of the government to pre- 
vent all this, but not the slightest effort has 
yet been made. There were soldiers in the 
Christian quarter and neighbourhood, others 
were sent in the evening with four guns, and 
more this morning, but they have not at all 
interfered with the ruffians. Yet a majority 
of the miscreants are actually women, boys, 
and girls. I would affirm that there are not 
in all more than a few hundred men—say five 
hundred—mostly the lowest of the low, and 
miserably armed. Not one in twenty has a 
gun. <A very large number have only sticks, 
the rest swords, pistols, daggers, or axes. 
Opposite my door is a sort of stopping place 
for them, and we can overhear their talk, 
and I can affirm that from the first, and all 
through, they have had the greatest dread of 
interference from tbe soldiers, and constantly 
asking one another as they meet whether the 
soldiers in such and such a direction are stop- 
ping the murderers or opposing them, and 
this although, during seventeen hours, the 
soldiers have been perfectly passive. I be- 
lieve firmly that one hundred, or at the most 
two hundred soldiers, or armed resolute men, 


not soldiers, could have put down the insur- 
rection at the worst moment. Of course it 
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